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ebances that present themselves of securing @ 
competency by winking at evasion of laws 
which a proper discharge of theit duties would 
lead them to see vigorously enforced. 

Another and not less important considera- 
tion is, that many of the offices created by the 
acts of Cemgress within the past few years re~ 
quire a long experience, combined with careful 
and diligent study, for their proper discharge. 
Bat what inducement has an office-holder to 
devote any time to a mastery of the details of 
his duty? Is it not enough that he knows its 
general outlines? He is only “in” for four 
years, and after that he is “out.” Surely itis 
sufficient, he naturally argues, if he knows as 
much as his predecessor knew, or as bis suc- 
cessor is likely to know, and that is, so much 
as will keep him from making positive blun- 
ders. Under such a system, zeal hes no place. 
Industry is absurd waste of strength. Devo- 
tion, which has no reward, is better directed 
to one's own interests than to the public 
Service, 

Unfortanately, in the present embittered 
state of party feeling, the true remedy for sich 
a dangerous condition of things is one nOt easy 
to be applied. The last Congtess had some 
inkling of it when it passed the Tenure of Office 
Bill. But besides that that bill was of a 
strictly partisan character, and designed only 
for a single party purpose, it did not go to the 
reot of the matter, and nothing is more evi- 
dent thay that the laws which one Congress 
pesses, another may abolish, If the good of 
(hg country and the necessities of the public 
service cannot induce all parties to abstain, 
vy mutual consent, from the political pro- 
scription of their opponents, it will be neces- 
sry to include in the general revision of the 
Constitution, which many people think is not 
tur off, a clause to the effect that removal from 
ofiie shall only be for cause, and not for 
political opinions. If to this be added a sys- 
tem ot pensions for good services of twenty to 
thirty years’ standing, we might hope to see a 
ue zeal awakened in our public departments, 
und the scandals of our present administra- 
ons removed. It will be unavoidable that 
the party in power, at the time when this 
much needed reform takes place, should be the 
ene to profit by it, by its partisans enjoying 
the new fixity of tenure. But there is this to 
be said, that, after all, it is only another in- 
s‘ance of retributive justice. Somebody profit- 
ed by the trespass on public morality when 
the system began, and somebody must suffer 
when it is abolished. It would be, of course, 
more satisfactory if the loss could fall on ex- 
xctly the same shoulders that bore away the 
first profits, but it is no reason because that 
cannot be that we should suffer indefinitely 
for the sins or follies of a past generation. 
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Notice—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors, 


NOTICE. 

MANUSCRIPTs must in all cases be accompanied with 
the rcal name and address of the authors,and with stamps 
for their return, it ptable. The utmost care will 
be taken and ali possible expedition used with regard 
to them; but it must be understood that the Editor is 
not responsible should a MS. be mislaid or lost. All 
Communicativas, Rooks for Review, et:., must be ad- 

to Feawx Lesie, 537 Pearl street, New York, 

Frank Leslie’s Pictorial Almanacs for 

1868. 

Now ready, Frank Lestzm’s Inuvstratep 
ALMANAC FOR 1868, ar elegant Annual, containing the 
Calendar and Astrovomical Data for the Year, with 
Statietics, Useful Tables, and a variety of Interesting 
Matter, embellished with Sixty fine Dlustrations on 
Wood, and a beautiful Chromo-Lithograph; Price 50 
cents, * 

Also Ready, Second Edition of Frawx Lesize’s 
Comic Atmanac, with Eighty Illustrations; Price 15 
cents, 

Also, Franx Lestre’s Lapy’s ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 
FOR 1868, a Manual for the Ladies, containing a com- 
plete and accurate Calendar, Sixty elegant Dlustrations, 
a beautiful Plate, printed in colors, with a variety of 
Useful and Entertaining Matter o: the greatest Interest 
to Ladies; Price 60 cents. 














Our Tventy-fifth Volume. 

Ovr next number will commence the Twenty- 
fifth Volume of Franx Lestie’s InnusTraTep 
NeEwspPaPeR, which has for many years been 
universally acknowledged as the best and most 
comprehensive pictorial history of the times 
we live in. We need not refer to the past. 
It speaks for itself, and with regard to the 
future, we need only say, that during Mr. 
Leslie’s recent visit to Europe, he made ar- 
rangements with the leading artists and wri- 
ters of the Old World which will sustain 
Franx Lestie’s Innustratep Newsparen in its 
proud and unchallenged position of being the 


head of American illustrated literature, while | 
under his personal sppervision new features | 


of novelty and interest will, from time to time, 
be embodied with it, which cannot fail of ren- 
dering it an even more valuable exponent of 
Art and Literary culture in America than it 
as ever before been. 


New Broadway Pavement. 

No oy~ who watches the workmen now em- 
ployed in laying down the new granite pave- 
ment in Broadway can fail to remark one man, 
whose sole task appears to be to split the old 
Russ blocks. The cleavage seems to run very 
regular, and the ease with which the hard stoné | 
yields to the first or second blow of thé him: + 
mer is surprising. Eath of the Russ blocks 
yields two or three smaller blocks of the size 
used for what is known as the Belgian pave- 
ment. In fact, this is precisely the purpose for 
which they are being adopted in Canal, Twelfth, 
and some of the other stree!s uptown ft 
certainly strikes lé not in the secrets of 
the Ring, that if this broken-up Russ pavement 
{a good enough for Canal street, it ought to be 
good enough tor Broadway; and if not fit for 
Broadway, why should it be sent to Canal 
street ? 

We are all awate that this Rtiss pavement 
had worn 80 siiécth in Broadway that it was 
downright cruelty to drive any animals uvon 
it} that four or five horses were dail} killed, 
cr became permanently disabled by it; and 
that even vigorous men required extraordinary 
care in crossing when the surface was wetted, 
lest they should slip down. Some change was 
imperatively demanded, and the authorities | 
have contracted for an entirely new set of 
Stone, the surface of which, it is hoped, will 
wear rough, and thus permanently afford a 
foothold to horses. The bed of concrete laid 
by Russ is found quite perfect, and therefore 
all the contractor has to do to satisfy the public 
is to lay down the new pavement with much 
greater rapidity than is now being practiced. 

But if the difficulties of too smooth a surface 
are got rid of by breaking up the old Russ 
blocks, why, we should like to know, are not 
the old blocks, after being split, relaid in 
Broadway, and thus the expense of a new pave- 
ment saved to the city? Andif in any form the 
granite of Russ is too smooth for safe travel, 
why is it sent to such thoroughfares as Canal 
street? If the plea of humanity be worth any- 
thing, it surely applies to all other streets as we!l 
as to Broadway. Why should horses be exposed 
to slip, fall, strain and maim themselves all over 
the city wherever the disused Broadway pave- 
ment is laid? We shall be told, of course, 
that, when split, this pavement loses its objec- 
tionable smoothness of surface. Very well, 
then, we reply, why not relay it when split on 

roadway, and save a few hundred thousand 
dollars now imposed upon us to pay for new 
stones ? 














Paterson Whitewash. 


Tere is evidently a strong leaning in the 
Committee of Investigation into the Almshouse 
affairs in Paterson to the vindication, at any 
cost, of Isaac Sigler. We are glad, however, 
to see by the report of our neighbor, the 
Tribune, that there is a fair prospect of indict- 
ments being found by: the grand jury of 
Bergen County, acting under the instructions 
of. Judge Bedel. Sigler will find it a very 
different matter having a scrutiny into his 
conduct carried on by an impartial jury from 
that conducted by his own friends. Probably 
his cigar-smoking in court will be stopped, 
and ‘‘his pipe be put out ” in more ways than 
one. With Mr. Weller, Senior, he may come 








to exclaim, ‘‘Vy vasn’t there an _ alibi, 
Samivil ?” 
Carrying Concealed Pistols. 


We have frequently had occasion to remark 
on the strange anomaly of the law in regard to 
carrying concealed weapons, that in the cata- 
logue of defensive and offensive weapons 
which a man may not carry legally, fire-arms 
are omitted. It is a fair construction of a 
penal statute like this, that whatever is not 
prohibited is allowed, and therefore it may be 
said that wearing pistols in your pockets is 
permitted by the law. How fatally destructive 
to life such a practice is has been shown this 
week by two examples. In one a young man, 
provoked by the impertinencies of a drunken 
fellow, drew a pistol and shot his antagonist 
dead on the spot. In the other, while a pistol 
was being cleaned it was discharged, and a 
workwoman in a building opposite was killed 
by the bullet. 

We have no wish to prejudge matters which 
are now, or soon will be, before the courts. 
But we violate no propriety in remarking that 
if the carrying of concealed fire-arms had been 
made a penul offense, the probabilities are 
that there two homicides would have been 
avoided. No one can pretend for a moment 
that the maudlin freaks of a drunken man, 
however annoying they might have been, were 
deserving of death, and only a person ot very 





irritable temper would have resorted to such a 
defense against such an antagonist. Unfor. 
tunately it is just this class who have the least 
control over themselves who are given to. carry 
such weapons, and, on the slightest provoca- 
tion, to use them. The other case is still more 





shocking to the sensibilities of every one, be- | 
| ewuse in the first place the victim is a woman, 


and in the next, because it partakes mide 
clearly of the nature of an accident. Still, it 
is an accident which ought not to have taken 
place, and could not, if the law had been 
frimed with any regard to consistency. 

We earnestly trust that at the next meeting 
ot the islature some meaiber will propose 
ai attieniment t6 the law as it now stands. It 
is Only by making some sevéré eiaitiples that 
this cowardly practice of drawing pistols of 
the smallest provocation can be put down. It 
might be going too far to make the fact itself 
of using a concealed weapon a proof of the 
intention to do bodily harm, but it ought at 
the very ieast to be made thé object of a sepa- 
rate and additional punishment quite inde- 
pendent of any crime committed, or attempted 
to be committed by its use. 








“Under whith King, Bezonian?”’ 

Ir is not unworthy of a passing remark, a8 
illustrative of the decomposition which the 
political notions of only afew years ago are 
undergoing, that the Federal Government is 
now prosecuting two bank clerks in this city 
for fraudulent speculations. As the law under 
which this authority is exercised is not a new 
one, and this case is certainly not the first 
that has arisen since it was passed, it is not 
a little surprising that this display of the 
Federal powcr in our local affairs has been 
so long deferred. We are not about to dis- 
cuss this matter of the disappearance of the 
right of the State to punish its delinquent 
officials, if indeed our banks are properly 
called State institutions at all. It is one of 
the phenomena of the times which is not 
without its special interest. Another land- 
mark has disappeared under the advancing 
tide, 
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Defining the Position. 


Mr. THappeus Srevens can scarcely be 
ranked among the apostles of his party, nor 
yet even as a Gamaliel, though he be ‘‘a doctor 
of the law and of great repute among the 
people.” His courage purtakes too much of 
rashness, and his loudness of speech is too closely 
allied to indiscretion to make him either a sate 
leader or a profitable companion. Like Henry 
Wynd, he fights for his own hand, and if now 
and then he happens to slash one of his friends, 
he goes on more gayly than before. 

His recent letter to one Colonel Schock is 
certainly shocking enough both to friends and 
enemies of the great party whose principles 
Mr. Stevens upholds, no less than to a very 
large class who have some regard for our 
language, and like to see it written at least cor- 
rectly. He is describing to his correspondent 
Schock what took place in the conference be- 
tween the two Houses of Congress, and these 
are his words: ‘‘ Some of the members of the 
Serate seemed to doubt their power under the 
Constitution which they had just repudiated, and 
wholly outside of which all agreed that we were 
acting—else our whole work of reconstruction 
was usurpation, or, perhaps, they had a desire 
to be thought to be gravely conservative and 
magnanimous.” One fails to see the force of 
the word ‘‘else” in the above. As the sentence 
now stands it reads, that all parties knew that 
they were acting unconstitutionally, and un- 
less they were so acting they were usurpers ; 
that is, they were usurpers unless they usurped 
something. 

But the confusion becomes worse confounded 
when in the closing sentence Mr. Stevens 
comes to define his notion of conservatism, 
which, it is plain, he does not admire. ‘It is 
legislation without authority, and reconstruc- 
tion by usurpation.” Ordinary minds would 
suppose that ‘‘repudiating the Constitution 
and acting wholly outside it” was very much 
like ‘‘legislation without authority,” yet our 
‘* bold Commoner ” allies himself complacently 
with the former class, and calls the other worse 
than Copperheads, which is being very bad 
mndeed. Perhaps, however, there is some 
hidden meaning in these oracular phrases, 
which escapes the dull perceptions of those 
outside the “political paradise” Mr. Stevens 
is on the point of creating. It certainly would 
require an exaltation of our faculties in 
another sphere of being to comprehend a 
description to which Mr. Stevens treats his 
friend Schock: 

“Strike out one of the te | sparks which give life 
to our goddess of Liberty, and the mysterious and in- 
tense heat, whose welding fires, near a century ago, 
and at present, are fusing principles of freedom and 
reducing de-potism toa cinder, will gradually cool, un- 
til the most conservative despot could thrust his sword 
into it without affectizg its temper.’ 

This beats Colonel Chollop hollow. Per- 
haps itis a conundrum. If so, we give it up, 
because we cannot see how the goddess of 
Liberty can have a sword thrust into it with- 
out affecting its temper. 

Seriously, however, all this rant, with its 
want of logical consistency, is quite unworthy 


a man of Mr. Stevens’s undoubted abilities. | 


We would not fall one jot behind him in re- 


fusing to surrender the future greatness of | 
. this country to the strict construction of a 


written covenant which is, in somer 

as tittsuited to our present political growth 
as the Biblical ceremonial law is to modern 
Christianity. But we see no reason why the 
escape of the Republican party from the bond. 
age of the Constitution should not be cele. 
brated in terms of moderation, and with som 
regard to the proprieties of the English lap. 
guage. 








Running it into the Ground. 


THere is a gtitmess about Mr. Stevens's 
jokes which renders thet certainly adapted to 
all grave subjects. He may not intend them 
for bon mots, but what Mercutio said will 
apply to him, ‘it is not so deep as a ditch, 
nor as wide as a church door,” but it will do, 
Since Chaucer represented the aged pilgrim 
wandering about the earth, and knocking with 
his staff at certain sepulchral-looking spots, 
there has been nothing equal to our wanderer 
in search of a grave. We are indebted to the 
Lancaster Hepress for the following pathetic 
account of the journeyings of the modern 
Ulysses : 


‘‘ THADDEUS STEVENS'’S GRAVE. 


“Several years ago, when the Lancaster Certietery 
was incorporated, Mr. Stevens purchased two lots, for 
which a deed was duly execute’. Some years later, ip 
looking over his papers, he noticed, for the first time, 
the claus¢ prohibiting the interment of colored people 
in the cemetery, He at once 1e-conveyed the lote to 
the company, with his reasons, and asked that they be 
put upon the record. A #hort time ago he purchasda 
couple of lots in Woodward Hill Cemet«ry, and when 
the ceeds were handed to him he noticed a similar 
clause excluding the burial of people of color. The 
brave old man declared that he could not consent to 
have his bones laid in a cemetery where any of God's 
children were exoluded for no fault of their own, and 
be promptly returned the deeds. He then, only a few 
days ago, selected a lot in ‘‘Shreiner’s Cemetery,” 
where no distinction is made among the dead, and 
there will the dust of the Old Commoner repose—not, 
we trust, however, until he has seen the great work of 
reconstructing the nation on an enduring basis of 
liberty and equal rights, which he has so long and 80 
consistently labored for, triumphantly consummated, 

“ History records no instance of sublimer devotion 
to principle than is exhibited in this incident m the 
private life of Mr. Stevens.” 


Which is certainly rather hard on history, 
considering the popular belief that brave men 
lived before Agamemnon, and that some have 
really suffered martyrdom. 








TOWN COSSIP. 


Tue month still continues to preserve, with 
@ perseverance worthy of a better cause, its rainy 
character. The god Piuvialis seems to have returned, 
and is asserting his character, as such a personage 
would who had been a long time deprived of his accus- 
tomed office and honor. 

Modern science tells us that the materials and forces 
in the world are always cons‘ant. That there never bas 
been and never can be avy diminution either in the 
quantity of matter which forms this earth or the 
amount of heat it contains. There is a constant and 
unending circle of change in forms and manifestations, 
but never any loss, 

The economy of creation is, therefore, the prototype 
of what that of society should be. No material shou!d be 
either wasted or lost, but all employed and made use of 
through an infinite change o' application. 

The theory is very beautiful and sublime in its com- 
plicated simplicity, and it true in the gross, must be 
so in its details. Thus, therefore, if a seemingly un- 
usual quantity.of rain has fallen during this month, 
the excess here must be made up by a deficiency else- 
where. The spoiling, therefore, of the New Jersey 
peach crop, which appears inevitible from the exces 
sive rain, must be made up to us in some way. How, 
does not at present appear; but we must have confi- 
dence in the accuracy of the theory, and seek consola- 
tion from this consideration as best we’ may. 

The time will come whet we have mastered the atmo- 
sphere and the electrical forces of the world; when we 
have learned the laws which govern them, and have 
made them as cultivatable domains as the earth is now; 
when, also, agriculture shall have become a science, and 
the world is cultivated with a unity of purpose; and 
then there will be no more such disasters as 4 crop 
ruined by an excess of either rain or drought. 

It will be a great thing to live in those times. Then 
the bridging of the ocean, or the navigation of the air, 
holding daily or hourly communication with the stars, 

the circle, or explaining the cause of the milk 
in the cocoa-nut, will be simple matters of daily occur 
rence. 

Then, too, the system of representative government 
will be so perfected that it will be impossible to spoil ap 
ambitious tailor by making an incompetent and obstin- 
ate public official of him, or to send a gambler to Con- 
gress, or confide lunatics and paupers to the tender 
mercies of a hard-hearted wretch, or make officers 
our banks of persons wit! stock-speculating tendencies, 
or do many of the ten thousand and one absurd things 
which are so constantly occurring now. 

It is, however, quite possible that most of us will not 
live to see, in person, the advent of this period. Let 
us, however, not despsir. Phenix, in one of his 
sketches, represents an exploring party, who set out to 
survey and measure the distance from San Francisco to 
a village about three miles distant. After spending 
some months in elaborating and carrying out # most 
complicated system of triangulation, they arrived # 
the conclusion that the distance was some hundreds of 
miles, Though this result was so different from the 
commonly received opinion, yet the author of the report 
says, and we say with him, “ The deductions of scienc 
are not to de treated slightingly or despised. 

* * * 7 > 

Among the many reports which from day to day 
agitate the town concerning the political complexion 
of affairs in Washington, one of the most striking is 
that the President has sent for one of the most prom 
nent men of color in the country, and consulted bim 





concerning thé expediency of making one of his race 

the successor of General Hancock as head of the Freed: 

men’s Bureau. 

| As the report comes to us it is impossibl> to - 
whether it is more than a simple newspaper > 


| not, and if it is true, it is still difficult to know W 
| think of it. 

It wou'd seem as though the measure was rye 
j by the President as a sort of tub thrown out to 
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Radical whale, and if so, whether it will serve his pur+ 
pose, remains to be seen, That thers are negroes in 
this country, and no inconsiderable number ot them, 
who are quite able to discharge satisfactorily the duties 
of this position, no unprejudiced person can doubt. 

Public business does not differ in kind, and oniy some- 
wat in dgree, from private business, and the census 
shows that there are in this country many negroes who 
pave managed theic private affairs so success{tilly, that 
they have acquired large propert'és, while as far as in- 
fluencing their fellows is concerned, and this is wield- 
ing political or other influence, many negroes have 
been very successful. If the report is trué, and the 
President is in earnest and carries out his design, it 
may be another proof that good things may come out 
of Nagareth. 

Amusements in the Citys 


On Saturday evening of last week John Brougham’s 
successful season at the Olympic was brought to a 
close. “*O’Donnell’s Mission,” one of Brougham’s 
best ¢iviis in that particular line, had kept the boards 
at this house during the week, and was produced in 
very fair Btyle. For a drama of this class, howevei, 
the setting should be a consistent werk of art, which, 
in the present case, ‘t can hardly be said to bave been. 
On Friday evening Mr. Brouczham’s benefit, with ‘* The 
Serious Family” and “ Pocahontas” on the programme, 
The Olympic is closed durin; the current week, to 
make preparations for the appearance of Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson, who will make his rentrée here next Monday. 
Mr. C. W. Tayleure, so widely and favorably known to 
the public and profession, is to have the management 
of this theatre during the approaching season. 

Mrs, F. W. Lander—the Queen Elizabeth of the 
season—took her benefit at the French Theatre on 
Friday evening last, This lady has won the plaudits 
of the best cul.ure and critique of New York during 
her personation of the character referred to, and we 
will here express a hope that her return to the metro- 
— stage may be looked for before long. Mrs. 

ander’s occupation of the French Theatre terminated 
with the last week. Ristori on Monday, September 
16h. 

Among the supporters of Miss Lotta, at Wallack’s, 





| 


before the lawo; making tha {lace inetry with bands ¢f 
music; and huudréds or poor preys arriving and depart- 
ing. Beau Rivage i¢ located nct one hundted yardd 
from the littie Hotel de l’Ancre; where Byron wrote his 
poem of the “ Prisoner of Chillon” in two days, while 
detained there by a storm: 

Following the smooth road aldng the lake shore and 
up the hil); we reach old Lausanne in # half-hour’s rid’; 
al‘hough the as 2 not s mile, so steep is the 
acclivity, Fair old Lavsanne! how many p t 
memories cluster about it! going back no er ae | 
the uays of Voltaire and Gibbon. Less distinguishe 
for its wariike history than many other spots on the 
lake, Lausanne takes first rank next to Geneva as the 
home of refinement and letters, cultivated society, and 
beautiful residences, making it the charm and attrac- 
tion to all classes, who, loving nature in its fairest dress, 
are not indifferent to the civilization. Beau 
Riv is some thirty-five miles from Geneva, the 
weBtern terminus of Lake Leman, and seventeen miles 
from Vevey, situate near to the easternend. The lake 
is less than two miles wide, and the opposite shores, 
do.ted with pretty villages an\ fertile & aré in 
striking contrast to the barren, #now-tOppéd hills harig- 
ing over them: It is ndét necessary to épeak of Lau- 
sanné to the admirers of Gibbon and Voltaire, for they 
have heer ge ory A lauded its beauties, It was there 
the great ent and historian of “The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire” wrote his imperishable 
volumes, and it was there, after testing the refined de- 
lights of London and Pans, he chose to live and wished 
to die. Hotel Gilfvor, the largest and bestin the place, 
occupies the site of the house and garden where Gib- 
bon so long resided in the society of congevial friends, 
and it was while there he experienced the only passion 
of his life for Mademoiselle Curchode, who afterwaru 
became Madame Necker. 
abandoned his suit, which was favored by the lady and 
her family, in deference to his father’s commands, and 
in another part of his memoirs we read that the most 
charming companions can never supply the loss of 
domestic society ! 

It was this cowardly desertion of a worthy lady that 
shirpened Voltaire’s criticism of Gibbon’s History, 
for he knew and esteemed her highly. If, indeed, man 
has any choice or control of bis destiny in this world, 


| surely it must be regarded as the greatest mistortune to 


Gibbon that he was not united to a woman of such 


favorable mention must Le made of Mr. E. Coicman, | exalted character as Madame Necker, for the influence 


whose Quilp is an admirable bit of character for 
grotesqueness and make-up. Mr. Coleman i+, we 
believe, a new arrival in this country, and, so {ar as we 
can judge at present, is likely to be an acquisition to 
our dramatic forces, 

Mr, Joun Lester Wallack, who has lately returned to 
this cily, produced the famous new comedy of *‘ C.iste” 


at the Brooklyn Academy, on Monday evening last, for | 


a brief season of three nights only. Several members 
of M~. Wallack’s regular compa y made their appear- 





| 


anc: on this occasion; and we shall have something to | 


evy on the subject in our next. 

“Under the Gaslight” maintain its place at the New 
York Theatre, as one of the leading entertainments of 
the season. 

Mr. C. H. Garland, as lessee and manager, has just 
taken possession of the marble building heretotore 
known as the Fifth Avenue Opera House, but hence- 
forth to take its place on new footing as the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre. ‘This elegantily-fitted place of —y 
ment was opened on Monday evening, September 2d, 
with a s'lect burlesque and vaudeville company, in- 
cluding Mr. M. W. Le. 
Miss Millie Sackett. Light and amusing p’eces, with 
frequent changes, is to be the order of the night here, 
and that the enterprise will be a success there is no 
reason to doubt. 

Banvard continues to pay his way with ‘‘ Nobody’s 
Daughter.” 

At Barnum’s this is is the last week of Mr. G. L. 
Fox, who has made a decided success of it here with 

pantomimes, 

Butler’s, now known as the Theatre Comique, No 
514 Broadway, re-opened for the season on the 26th of 
August, with varieties. Cotton & Sharpley’s Ministrels 
take the lead there. In addition to tnese the pro- 
gramme includes the well-known Buislays, and likewise 
the versatile Caron Family. 








ART GOSSIP. 


Wrrn regard to art matters, August is the 
dullest month in the year. Studios are, for the most 
part, deserted now, and one would be more likely to 
pick up fresh art notes in the White Mountains or 
along the picturesque shores of Massachusetts and 
Maine than in the city retreats of the artists. Owing to 
the very peculiar condition exhibited by the meteoro- 
logical arrangements of the summe* that is passing 
away, we my look for some striking effects of cloud, 
fog, and rainbow from the pencils of our landscape- 
painters. In th» far hereafter, the summer in which 
we are now trying to breathe and k ep our cluthes dry 
wi'lundoubtedly be known as “The Wet Summer f 
1867.” And so it is possible that the next exhibition 
the Academy may be handed down to tradition as ** Th. 
Cloudy Exh'bition of 1868." 
appear to be much chance of our having any autumnal 
tints in the approaching Fall. The leaves have been so 


Present spinachy tint until they fail, flabby, limp and 
water-logged, to the sodden earth. This will be a bad 
business for some landscape-painters we wot of. Mr. 
Gignoux, fur example, will be thrown out of work, so 
far as “golden glory” subjects are concerned ; but, 
then, it is possible that he may treat us to somethin 
fresh and new ia other styles. Mountains, we fear, will 
fire badly this summer. ‘Their outlines could hardly 
have been visible one day in twenty. And as for the 
joyous, limpid “ brook that babbles vown the glen,” it 
will be lucky if it has not acted the part of a bloaied 
ut any time for the last four months, and carried 
the glen bodily away with it, mills, pine-trees and all. 
Altogether it is rather a bad look-out, just now, for the 
ist who “ Joves the merry, merry sunshine.” 

Macdonald, the sculptor, is engage upon a statuette 
model of Mr. L. W. Jerome’s famous :acehorse Ken- 
tucky. It is to be cast in bronze. 

Mr. W. M. Rossetti, well-known in England as an art 
critic, has lately puvlished a collection of the papers 
contributed by him during the last sixteen years to 
various azines and reviews. In the intro Juction to 
his work, Mr. Rossetti admits that experience has 
modified his views regarding what is known as the pre- 


| full band and the perfume of the flowery 
ngwell, Mrs, Sedley Brown, and | 





At present there does not | 


of her religious principles might have been the means 
of opening the windows of his great mind to the rays 
of revealed lightand hope beyond the grave. Gibbon 
died as he lived, an unbeliever, in London, 1793. 
But in our praises of Lausanne and Lake Leman, can 
we ever forget the beauties and pleasures of Baden- 
BaGen? Its mountains and streams, chateaux and 
chalets, drives and balmy air, splendid botels, cleaned 
streets, and sweetest music in the park of the Kursaal 
all the day long! Baden is distant from Paris twelve 
hours by the Strasbourg Railway, and the same time is 
required to reach it from Lausanne by the way of Berne 
and Basle. In the mind of Americans there is a fixed 
idea thit Baden 18 the most profligate watering-place in 
the world; that peopie go there to play only, and that 
everybody loses money. Nothing more absurd and 
erroneous, The proportion of visitors at Baden who 
play is less than those who go to Saratoga. Indeed the 
great majosity of happy people one meets there never 
en‘er the gorgeous Kursaal except as spectators, and 
hundreds, preferring the exquisite music of the Austrian 
never 
go in its doors. And looking upon the or five 
scores of players that throng the Te one 
cannot but reflect how few there are in all Europe who 
care about play, even when it is legitimate and not quite 
disreputable, and that perhaps if all 1 restrictions 
were removed, gambling in the United Slates would 
lose much of its fascination and many of ita votaries. 
Full many times have I seen the tables just fairly filled 
when the pay md of pleasure-seekers at en was 
'y 


measured housands, and the sums lost and won 
would, by the sporting-classes in our } cities, be 
regarded as unworthy of mention. Laws have always 


p.oved inefficacious in restraining a passion as universal 
and stronger than that of lying; and he:e is an illustra- 
tion, that, all barriers removed, there is hardly enough 
game for three tables of roulette and e et noire. 
The smallest wager is five france, and the t is 4,000 
francs. Ladies and gtntlemen alike play, and there is 
no question as to the odds or fairness of the game. 
Rouiette is sufficiently well-known to Americans to 
restrain them trom risking much thereon; but the 
game of rouge et noire is eminently fair, and there is 
almost an even chance as between the bank and the 
betters. On the afternoon I left Baden, a young Rus- 
sian broke the bank, winning 60,000 francs by betting 
continually on the noire. Perhaps a short description 
of that game may be interesting: 

Tne bank, by its first croupier, the dealer, counts off 
the cards in two suites or rows in the middle of a table, 
twelve feet long by five feet wide, covered with dark 
cloth, on one sille of which is a large red diamond in 
redcloth. Geis assisted by three other croupiers in 
gathering in the money or in paying the bets, who in 
turn deal off the cards. The picture cards count ten, 
and the other cards according to the number of their 
spots, dealt with faces exposed. When the first row 
counts thirty-one, or over, the dealer stops, and then 
lays out ior the second row in the same way. The first 


| row corresponds to the noire (black), and the second to 


thoroughly boiled that they seem Jixely to retain their | the rouge (red), and that wins which.counts nearer to 


thirty-one. If there is a tie, there is no result, and the 
layer takes up his stake or leaves it to be determined 
y the next deal of the cards, Thera are subordinate 
details to the game, but these are sufficient ior all but 
habitué:. 
Shculd the semi-official announcement that Count 


| Bismarck hvs determined to stop in 1870 the gaming at 


| 


| 
| 


Homburg and Wiesbaden ve true, and should 
Prussia refrain from anne the Duchy of Baden, 
the: Baden-Baden will monopolize all the legitimate 
gambliug of the continent. To che mind of the philoso- 
pher the passion of gambling has received an undue 
measure of odium and execration, for pernicious and 
ruinous as it unquestionably is, it cannot be said to be 
more immoral per se than several vices for which there 
are not wanting most noble apologists. The truly wise 
man treits buman nature as he finds it, and not from 
that fanciful and regenerated plane where in their 
ecstasy the fanatical reformers would place it. In an 
age famous in London for learning, wit and eloquence, 


| gambling flourished in an unparalleled degree, and not 


| to play at Almack’s, White’s or the. 


Raphaelite school of art. We are glad to hear it, as well | 


&s to express our accordance with Mr. Rossetti, in 
thinking that the school in question has had a beneficial 
on art—to a certain extent. 








A Letter from the Watering Places of Europe. 
‘ _ Rieage—Lausanne—Gidbon—Baden-Baden — Gam- 


Brav Rivacr, Ouchy, near Lausanne, on 
the northern shore of Lake Leman, Switzerland. Be- 
hold what I would respond to an inquiry for the plea- 
santest spot in all Europe. To the lover of the pic- 


turesque and elegant comforts, Beau Rivage offers un- | addicted to faro, and st Almack’s, where the play was 


surpassed attractions. A grand hotel, like a palace, 
situate in the midst of flowers, shrubs, and varied kinds 
of shade trees near the blue lake; the mountains of 





Savoy on the opposite shore; a hotel where one has | 
Rothing to find fault with; excellent cuisine, swift, | 


obliging Waiters, and withal, of ressonable charges. 
oy house was built in 1861, by a company oo 
cone heighbering gentry, aud is a model in architec- 
t uty and construction. An eye least accys- 
bite to remark the want of mechanics, could not be 
ab to ite excellencies in eve.y branch of art and 
or, for the polishe} marble halls are hardly more 
fiteable than the infinite conveniences and first-class 
anh rements thxt abound in the private apartments 
in those places often neglected because not so 

oo 2 The cost of the house and grounJs was 2,000,- 
ef nes, and the business has earned a fair dividend 
x leasa, cent., a rare success for such. enterprises. 


Albany was not to he 
in fashion. The most distinguished men of 1770 in 
and out o' Parbament spent their nights “‘ knee-deep in 
cards,” and it was not an uncommon thing for a gen- 
tleman to win or lose £20,000 at a sitting. White, the 
proprietor of one of the most popular gaming-houses, 
responded to an old lord, who complained becanse his 
son had been ruined at bis game: “‘ My lord, I ruin 
some one every night.” 

Crockford’s also had s great reputation, and was 
patronized by the most renowned men of Europe. 

At first it was a club ly organized and the 
elect‘on of members rested a committee. This was 
as late as 1830, and the Duke of Wellington and Marshal 
Biucher were seen there. Card-tables were placed 
about, and there was whist by those who had e or 
no money; but the game and business of the house 
was hazard, at which the bank sometimes gained 
£50,000 of a night. Pitt and Wilberforce were madly 


hignest, their adherents mustered strongly. As is well- 
known, Pitt, who had ruled Eneland for twenty years, 
and whose policy destroyed the great Napoleon, died in 
poverty miserably, a victim to the passion ot Pt; 
Wilberforce, however, soon turned from the folly to 
nobler pursuits and never returned to it, 

I find in an old journal, 1731, a list of the officers es- 
tablished in the most notorious ing-houses: 

L A Comn issioner, always a proprieto~, who looks in 
of a night, and the weck’s account is audited by 
and two directors, 

Il. A Director, who superintends the room. 

Ill. An Operator, who deals the cards at a cheating 
game called Faro, 

IV. Two Croupiers, who watch the cards and gather 
the money for the Bank. 

V. Two vuffs, who have money given them to decoy 
others to play. 

VI. A Clerk, who is a check on the Puffs to sec that 


© lees than ten steamboats stop daily at the little pier | they sink nome of the money given them to play with. 








Gibbon confesses that he | 


| baer snes Peas boo to teanmang to dead. ry 

Ww) 

ye... YP Fissher, to swear how often the Benk has 
Ss 


im A er; to go about and solleét toney lost st 


PI. A Water tof out wine, mui candies wt tied 
paming -room. 4 
ttorne: , waate solici {6r. 
Zi “A Capai, ho in fo Sight any eeutétnan who is 


Guards. s 

XV. An Orderly Man, who walks up éné@ 
of the doors to give notice to the Porter, 
hoose at the approach of the constable. 

XVL. A Runner, who is is wo get intelligence of thé 


justices 9 
XV. > & Coachmen, Chairmen, others, 
news of the justic:s meeting or of the con- 


who bring 
stables being otit, at hal: a ea le 

EVUI. Common Bail, vit Men, Bravos, Ruffians, 
cum mu.tis aliis: ¥. G. ¥. 
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MRS. LANDER; 


Mrs. Laxper has two claims iipoii ptiblic 
appreciation. The first is connec ed with her career a 
an artist, and as one of the greatest who has ever 
| appeared on the American stage. The second is the 
claim which she has derived from the death of her 
| husband during the late fratricidal war which devastated 
our Jend, and the self-abnegation which she displayed, 
| subsequently to his death, in becoming chief matron in 
| the hospitals, in organising corps of nurses, and attend- 
| ing, day afier day, to the wounded and the dying— 
| watching the last moments of those who had resigned 
| their lives, nobly and patriotically, in defense of their 

country, from the disrupting force which at one time 

threatened to permanently d.vide it, 
| ‘The last claim we leave with the public. ‘The first 
| is one with which we have more specifically to do in our 
| present brief notice of her career, and her many tri- 
umpbs in it, continued from the day when she first 
appeared upon the stage, at the age of seven years; for 
it was at this early age that Miss Jean Davenport, now 
Mrs. Lander, first courted the appreciation of the 
public. 

Her father had persistently discouraged her youthful 
attempts at acting, being unwilling, as most parents, 
whether theatrical or not, generally are, that his 
daughter should adopt the stage as a profession. 
spite, however, of her youth, he found she was 
enthusiastically bent upon appearing, as well 
possib'y foreseeing the ;,ecuniary advantages which her 
wonderful talerts must bring him, that he was at last 
induced to permit her appearance. Her début was 
according'y made at the early age we have already men- 
tioned, in the character of Little Pickle in “‘ The Spoiled 
Child.”* It would be needless here to state that it was 
&@ great success. 

But few infantine prodigies have so continuously im- 
proved upon and strengthened the position which they 
had acquired in their childish years, 

Her first triumph was continued in more arduous 
and more difficult characters, After playing in all 
the leading cities of England and Scotland lengthy 
engagements, it was trom Dublin that, without any 
previous preparation or announcement, she sailed 
for these shores. The late Mr. James Wallack, at that 
time manager of the old National Theatre, was the firs¢ 
to welcome her here, He did so with a liberal engage. 
ment, the results of which were not only highly bene. 
ficial to h's treasury, but biased the whole of the young 
artist's subsequent life. 


As an aciress of undisputed pre-eminence in certain 
leading parts, Mrs. Lander has stood, and still stands, 
alone upon our stage. As s purely legitimate artist, 
undebased by the slightest meretriciousness in her 
school and style of acting, as one of the few representa. 
tives left amongst us of the dignity of histrionism, she 
is entitled to the most cordial recognition by all who 
appreciate art, Singularly universal in her genius, she 
is neither confined to comedy nor tragedy, out with an 
equal love embraces both, and it would be difficult to 
say in which she most excels. 

It is, however, in the last year that the full breadth 
and extent of her great talents has been most clearly 
developed. As the impassioned Adrienne Le Cou- 
vreur, Mrs. Lander had emulated the sublime genius 
of Rachel, whose fiery spirit seemed to enter into and 
inspire it. Consequently, there was small doubt enter- 
tained by her friends of her success when she picked 
up the gage which Ristori had thrown upon the Ameri- 
can boards by essaying the romantically historic réle 
of Queen Elizabeth. We need not enter into any dis- 
quisition concerning the character as it is drawn by 
the Italian dramatist. Undoubtedly it possesses some 
of the features belonging to the “‘ good Queen Bess ”’ of 
English history. Indeed it may be said to be as near 
sn approximation to the English Queen as Shakespeare’: 
gichard the Third is to that maligned monarch. The 
tragedy is, however, powerfully dramatic. Possessing 
none of the variety of Shakespeare, it offers a wide ficld 
for display to the actress. The author has seized upon 
most of the salient points of Elizabeth’s nature, and 
made them even more salient. He has doubled her 
vanity, ber coquettishness and her tyranny, while he 
has by no means risen to the range of her talent, nor 
hinted at her occasionally splendid liberality. Such as 
his Elizabeth is, however, 1t afforded Madame Ristorj 
the grandest field for the display of her histrionic power, 
while it has given Mrs. Lander an equally admirable 
occasion tor evidencing her capacity, possibly to even 
mere than rival the great Italian artist. However, 
comparison, altbough unavoidable, would in this case 
be useless. The Elizabeth of the Amerivan actress is 
so widely different from that of the Italian, that it would 
be a work of little use to draw any parallel between 
them. The English Queen as represented by Rustori 
was studied upon the old traditions of the European 
stage. It was simply a mental picture; in portions 
it was terribly grand, but as essentielly unsympathetic. 
In @ widely different spirit Mrs. Lander has ap- 
proached the sume character. She seized it by its 
humanity, and has done all that she could to make 
it more human. She touches the chords which Giaco- 
metti has so fiintly felt out with a firmer and less 
timid band. She indicates the love and the vanity with 
more feminine feeling, and makes her suffering and 
remorse more womanly and more actual. 

But we have not space at our command to more than 
indicate the radical difference which separates the two 
artiste, 

We may, however, frankly say, that when we first saw 
the announcement of Mrs. Landet’s name at the French 
Theatre in this part—the very building in which Ristcri 
had counted up he> numerous successes—we were dis- 
posed to consider the American actress a somewhat rash 
and presuming artist, even while we appreciated her 
talent and estimated the spotless worth of the woman 
to its fullest extent. That we no longer do so, may be 
esteemed by her as the highest compliment. In under- 
taking this character she gave evidence both of self- 
assertion and self-knowledge—the last s far rarer and 
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far more Yalusble mental quality than the former 
That the public fally coincide with our estimate is daily 
proved by the coristewtly increasing numbers whe 
visit the theatre for the sake of acquiring a better knows 
edge of the drama than th:ir scant acquaintance with 
fealiam could have afforded them. That they Lave 
he sdventage of having Elizabeth translated by an 
ertist Of #@ great, although somewhat difforent range of 
cenius, will scateesly be an obstacle. Each have their 
positive excellences, bat undoubtedly Mrs. iander’s 
Blizabeth is nearer the “good Queen Bess” of English 
hiétéry than that of Madime Ristori, if it be possible 
for @ chétaéler so maltreated by the Italian writer to 
be rendered with amy positive degree of approximation 
to its original. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


—— The police have made 4 ?aid upon another 
enterprise. Their promptness in behalt of the pu 
im this matter is commendable enougit, but why, when 
t are taken with such a virtuous fit, dow’t they turn 
t* attention to some of the Wall street schemes, 
which &re as bold-faced swindles, and emily more 
success{ti] 

=—— It is said that n thirty suicides have been 
Comitittted in St. Louls mine wil summer. A suicidal 
pos ph mp be raging in that locality, and 

engagé the attention of scientific investizatocs, 


—— Mr, Chiet-Jusfi¢e Chase has had a reception In 
Manchester, New Ham and made a few remarks, 
in which he said: “It been sa:d of New Hampshire 
that her only products are ice atv! granite; but thank 
God she produces men whose hearts heve no likeness 
to ice, and whose well-molded cvtaracterw are so'id as 
her rocks of rifted ite, New Hampshire and New 
England are great in the power uud worth of their men 
and wonten, who go forth into ev«y part of the country 
ome Sa the ~~ rd ves matuates, yr 
gence us y way the foundation o: 
the Ly, Almost. everywhere you find 
the Yankee schoolmaster and sc!oolmarm teaching 
alike the white and the black. New England does a 
great Work for the Republic. 4 nation can only be 
SS Pe Se, See and goodness of her 
c 


—— The National Labor in Chicago has ad- 
without doing anything of great imporunce 
during its session, It advises tué formation oi a work- 
ingman’s political party. The ion is not an 
admirable one, expect to their objects by 
political action is a foolish wistake, but still the sug- 
influence some o! the present azistivg po- 

tical parties 





——Thaddeus Stevens writes a letter in which he con- 
feeses his inability to andersiand what is meant by an- 
servatiom. His condition in this respect is shared by 
a of his fellow-citizous, and further than 
thi it is quite douottul whether the subject is worth 
the care and attention névessary tc get at a knowledge 
ot what it means, 


—_ is no questinn but that there have been 
three cases of yellow fever in this wity, and that each of 
them can be traced directiy to int-cted ships from 


foreign The blame of the introduction of the 
disease with some one, and it is certainly due to the 
public interest that the matter shou.d be investigated, 


and ample authority given to the proper persons to pre- 
vent a recurrence of It a re that 
ineff-ctive and 


tterly 
ve asa disinfectant of yellow fever, yet it is the 
only means now used at Quarantine. 


— A meeting of tenement-house owners has been 
recently held, and an association formed for their 
mutual The immediate object of the meet- 
ing was to protest against the provision of the recent 
law, obli the owners to place fireproof receptacles 
for tuel in all tenement-louses; while the association is 
to test the constitutionality of the entire act. Eventu- 
ally, the people will come to the conclusion that all 
aataeteh, feet a + * igs i the Patiic 
nuisances, as the presence of pigs in the public 
streets or bone-boiling establishments have been, and 
Sem, aquemneeey, there wil! bea still greater oulyry 
owners, 





| Historical Mugarine commences a new volume 

| with its last number, and the ovcasion is a good one to 

| call attention toit, Not ouly is it interesting as bein 

| the exponent of the new icuvociastic school in histori 

| Soper eles tongs to te rey Banas cree 
ar go) to merely plaster, cov 

} Pols the thinnest brass toil, but it is also the reposi 

of much real bistorical materia!, the value of which wll 

become more and more appreciated as the intelligent 

study of history becomes wore generally diffused. 


Foreign. 


—— The House of Lords Las decided that the stock- 
holders in the company wbich bouzht ont the business 
of Overend, Gurney & Oo. aro liable to the creditors to 
the full amount of their stuck subscribed, althouzh at 
the time the was made the fact that the busi- 
ness was a insolvent wes concea’ed. Such a 
decision here might prove 7 disagreeable to muny of 
the directors and promoters of sume of our joint-stock 
concerns, 


—— It is said that the Enipress Carlotta has met with 
the furtber misfortune of being subjected to the old- 
fashioned treatment for ner insanity, being kept almost 
entirely alone, instead «/ in a posi where her mind 
should be diverted by a succession of pleasant surround- 


—— The Emperor Napoleon has again mystified all 
the letter-writers and editors of Europe by one ot his 
hic, or rather Bunxl-y sayings. This time it ie as 

: “ Have faith inthe fulure. Weak Governments 
troubles by fomenting jurcign 
not? Therefore, becausa. notwi 
—— Professor Farruduy, whose reputativn as & 
in the field of experimental chem‘stry 
known, diced recently in London. His 
his own department mark an era in the 
history of the development of the positive 
of thonght in ali scieniific departments. 
he has bean in receipt of an income 
the Englisu Government; and since 1858 
———- in Hampton Qourt accorded to him. 


The 
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marrels.”” If so, why 
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on si letters fs to be reduced, 
ty thah while refusing the tater 1 had 
a a rate, it 
‘Ere cents instead of twelve. 
— reports from Berlin, that our new 
” croft, bas been received at the Prus- 
unusual distincton. The telegraph, 
not state whether Mr. Bancroft oontem- 
the Herald’s suggstion, and writing 
Europe, a history of the Schleewig- 


eaning Oe the Great Exposition in Paris, 
material of the improvemenis in the park, are 
in lots to suit hasers, it seems a 
labor sho: have been spent for so 
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—— Mr. Thomas Carlyle announces himself as a can- 
didate tor Parliament for one of the new se:ts created 
by the Reform Bill. If he is elected and inflic!s upon 
the House many such diatribes as Le recently inflicted 
upon the the unbeppy memb re are greatly to 
be _— There would sbably be no more prompt 
and complete means for diasolving Parliament than io 
set Mr. le spouting. 


— A suit having been brought in an English court 
the owners of the Envlish steamer for the 
resulting last year in San Francisco, by the ex- 

= of s quantity of nitro-glycerin, the owners in 

brought suit against the shippers, a firm !n this 
city, and obtained a verdict with damages amouuting 
to over a million ef dollars. 
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“THE ARRIVAL OF THE LIFE RAFT NONPAREIL ‘AT ‘SOUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND. RELEASE OF PERSONS DETAINED FOR DEBT FROM CLICHY, PARIS. 
ampton. Our illustration gives its appearance when 
laboring in aheavy sea. The immersed portion of the 
raft consists of three india-rubber waterproof cylinders, 


the crew isa sort of tent, formed of waterproof cloth 
hung overaboom. The three men who navigated the 
strange vessel were Mr. John Mikes, the captain, George 


planks; and running fore and aft amidships, on the top 
of these, are three similar planks, the centre one pro- 


The Arrival of the Life-Raft Nonpareil at 
jecting about 5 feet beyond the after part of the 


Southampton, England. 
The arrival at Southampton, England, on Thursday, 
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INTERVIEW OF SHEIKH-UL-ISLAM AND THE 


frame; and through the end of this plank the rudder | Miller and Jerry Mallene, 
is worked, the lower part being secured by iron stays, | while the third watched at night. 
The raft has two masts, the foremast being rigged as a | was poorly for two days only, they ail enjoyed perfect 


INTERIOR OF THE EGYPTIAN OKEL IN THE PARK OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION. GREEK ARCHBISHOP, IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
with pointed ends, each 25 feet long by about 2} feet Two slept under the tent 
in diameter, connected at their centres by a waterprvof Except Miller, who 


sacking ; these are strongly secured by ropes to a 


tue 25th of July, of the very curiously constructed life- 
raft, in which three men had crossed the Atlantic from 
New York performing the voyage in forty-three days, 
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INTERIOR OF THE CHATEAU OF PIERREFONDS, FRANCE. 
wooden frame or staging, 21'feetlong by 123, feet wide. | lugger, and the mainmast like acutter. There isa bellows | good health during their six weeks’ voyage. They had 
apparatus for filling the tubes with air, The shelter for | an abundant supply of fresh water in a number 


as excited great interest among those concerned in 
The base of this frame consists of seven stout 10-inch 


nautical affairs at Cowes, Ryde, Portsmouth and South- 
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SIR HENRY PARKE AND SUITE IN THE VESTIBULE OF THE PALACE AT OSACA, GOING TO visif 


DURING THE SOJOURN 
THE TYCOON. 
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CONCERT AT NIGHT GIVEN BY THE EGYPTIANS ON BOARD THE DAHABIEH, 
OF THE VICEROY OF EGYPT IN PARIS. 
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American Exhibitors at the Paris Exposition o whom First Prizes were Awarded. 
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1HE ARTICLES EXHIBITED 1N THE PARIS EXPOSITION BY THE TUCKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY.—SEE PAGE 407. 


barrels lashed to each end of the raft, having thirty 
gallons of wat-r to spare when they arrived. Their 
provisions were stowed in a locker under the tent. An 
oil-lamp on board was their only means of procuring 
artificial light and fire. They had a fortnight’s bad 
weather, and were seven times obliged to lay to; but 
the raft behaved exceedingly well in the sea, and the 
men never got wet. The last vessel they spoke was the 
John Chapman, a week before they reached South- 
ampton. The captain of the John Chapman gave them 
a fowl, which they brought alive to that port. As they 
had no chronometer, they sailed by dead reckoning, 
and corrected their position by the help of vessels they 
spoke, On their arrival, Mr. J. R.Stebbing, the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of C ce, hastened to con- 
gratulate them; and Captain Mikes, having landed, 
went to report himself to the United States Consul, 
Captain Britton. P 


Interior of the Egyptian Okel in the Park 
of the Paris Exposition. 


The interior of the ‘‘ Egyptian Okel,” in the Exposi- 
tion Park, certainly requires a few words of explana- 
tion. What is an Egyptian Okel? It is a building ot com- 
posite and heterogeneous uses, peculiar to Egypt and 
some other countries of the Levant, being at once a 
caravanserai, or lodging-house for travelers’, a bazaar, a 
range of workshops, and a storehouse or granary, with 
other miscellaneous occupations when required. This 
Okel, which the Commissioners of the Viceroy of Egypt 
have erected ins the Champs de Mars, contains, also a 
café, open gratuitously, wit a free supply of hookahs, 
narghilehs, and cups of coffee to ali visitors who can 
show a ticket granted by the Egyptian Commissioners. 
There is also a museum of anthropology, with a coliec- 
tion of 500 heads of mummies and some mummies 
entire. The trades and handicrafts practiced in the 
Okel are those of the Cairo jewelers, embroiderers and 
lacemakers, saddlers and harnessmakers, dealers in 
fancy pipes, mats, and a variety of trinkets, with the 
ubiquitous barber and hairdresser. The shopkeeper 
sits at his work in front of his own door, ready to talk 
with any passenger wlo may be tempted to become a 
customer for his wares. The porticoes around the 
covered court of the Okel form an agreeable pro- 
menade. The architectural structure and features of 
this building are copied from different Okels at Asouan, 
Girgeh and Queneh. 

Interior of the Chateau of Pierrefonds, 
Paris. 


It is not only to see the great Exhibition that visitors 
still flock to Paris. The exhibition may be the occa- 
sion, but, once there, they find opportunities of seeing 
sights as famous as any of those which demand thei™ 
special attention in the Champs de Mars. Amongst 
these there are few more interesting than that ancient 
Palace which, having been already partially restored 
and re-named Pierrefonds, is tull of suggestion of the 
histery of France, her rulers, her tyrants, her court 
beauties, ber vicissitudes, her successes, Above all> 
her military genius and martial spirit. In the last issue 
of Franx Lesiie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER We gave & 
view of the exterior of this chateau. The Prince Royal of 
Prussia desired to spend some hours in viewing the 
marvelous collection of ancient arms and accoutrements 
which the Emperor is now engaged in arranging in the 








great saloon of the Palace; and so with the Princess and 
a party of Jadies and gentlemen, be made a pleasant 
excursion to the palace in an open'char-a-banc drawn by 
six horses, and was received at the “‘fosse” by M. 








Violet Leduc, the architect, who ushered the party into 
the saloon of arms, which was reached by the grand 
staircase. The restorations are already tar advanced 
under the able superintendence of the gentleman to 


STOTS BASHI, THE NEW TYCOON OF JAPAN.—Sak PAGE 407, 











whom they have been intrusted, and the museum Of 
arms (a vast saloon) is magnificently decorated and or- 
namented with panels of carved oak. In this room the 
ancient arms in the Emperor’s own collection are 
exhibited, including the greater part of those formerly 
belonging to Prince Soltykoff. One of the most re- 
markable objects is a singular cuirass of plate-iron 
presented to his Majesty by the Empress. Every 
weapon of the moyen age is there represented, and 
there are numerous examples of exquisite damascening 
in blades and scabbards. A grand series of suits of 
armor occupies the walls, and amongst them a suit of 
Germanic armor which might have made the Prince 
jealous of his Imperial host. One of the principal 
objects in this saloon, however, is the superb chimney 
represented in our illustration, and occupying one end 
of the apartment, The mantel is supported by pillars 
rising from a pair of hearths, and above it, inclosed in 
a magnificent Gothic dais, are nine colored statues, re- 
presenting classical figures, real and fabulous. The 
collection of saddlery is also a most attractive feature of 
the Exhibition; and the curiosities of the museum, 
added to the exqnisite ornamentation of the saloon 
itself, render a visit to Pierrefonds profoundly in- 
teresting. 
Night Concert given by the Egyptians on 
Board the Dahabich, during the Sojourn 
of the Viceroy of Egypt at Paris. 


Our illustration represents a singularly striking and 
characteristic scene, which took place during the stay 
of tLe Viceroy of Egypt at Paris. ‘she native crew ot 
the Dahabieh, who came with their vessel from Egypt, 
and whose name means the Daughter of the Nile, gave 
a concert at night, which recalled the similar scenes so 
frequent on the waters of that mysterious stream. The 
picturesque effect of these swarthy faces, lit up by the 
light in the middle, was as striking and peculiar as the 
instruments they used and the muaj¢ they produced. 


Release of Prisoners for Debt from Clichy, 
in France. 


On the morning of the 23d day ot July it was known 
in Clichy, the Debtors’ Prison of Paris, that the law 
abolishing imprisonment for debt had pasced, and, 
consequently, that deliverance was nearat hand. Every 
one of the ninety-seven prisoners bought and paid for 
a copy of the Moniteur, the official paper containing the 
decree. The director of the prison: gave the prisoners 
the most entire liberty. At ten in in the morning, after 
a day ot feasting and jollity, in which the rich paid tor 
the poor, all preparations were made for departure. At 
halt-past eleven ail the prisoners were summoned to the 
parlor; at twelve the Director said, ‘‘ Ladies’ (there 
were three detained) ‘‘and gentlemen, you are tree.” 
With this there arose a halloo, and the crowd pressed 
toward the street, shouting, singing, dancing and ex- 
pressing their joy. The bustle continued during the 
whole night, only twelve prisoners remaining until the 
next morning, and thus was the end of imprisonment for 
debt in France, the most ridiculous of all foolish laws. 
Interview of Sheikh-ul-Islam and the 

Greek Archbishop in Constantinople. 

The event represented in our engraving, although it 
has not received any marked public attention, is one of 
those which will make the present epoch significant in 
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the history of the world asa period when even Oriental 
Conservatism has givep way; when the laws of the 
Medes and Persians have lost their unalterable charac- 
ter, in deference to the invincible might af the world’s 
progrees; and when the boundaries even of religious 
tal rance are enlarged by the influences of a growing 
humaniy, just as the claims of humanity have been en- 
forced by the perceptions of religious truth. For an 
impres-ive act of religious toleration to be accomplished 
in the capital of Islamism may well be regarded as ap 
importont sign of the times; but Constantinople is not 
altogether unimpressible by eveuts, and for the first 
time the representative of the Mussulman religion, his 
Highness the Sheikh-ul-Islam, bas received the new 
Ecumenic Patriarch, bead of the Greek Church, in 
soiemn official audience, Accompanied by his sub- 
ordinate, Costaki Effendi, the Patriarch was treated as 
an honored guest; and, though the interview was a 
private one, and no rport of the conversation has 


transpired, 1t Is generally understood that the Sheikh | 


“nanifested the utmost desire for religious toleration. 


Opening or the Henares Canal of the lIbe- 
rian Irrigation Company in Spain. 


The ceremony of opening the first section of one of 
the canals now constructing by the Iberian Irrigation 
Company of London ia the valleys of the Henares and 
Esta, in Spain, took place on June 24, in the presence of 
the Governor of the Province of Guadalajara, the Di- 
rector-General of Public Works, his Excellency Sir John 
Crampton, the English Ambassador, and @ brilliant as- 
sembly of civil engineering and provincial authorities. 
The section of the Henares Canal now opened derives 
its waters from the river of the same name. The con- 
cession of this work, which in May, 1859, was granted | 
to tvo Spanish gentlemen, was transferred, in January, | 
1863, to the present company. The supply of water is 
taken in the district of Humanes, at Chaparral, at the 
foot of Mount Muella de Alarilla, a little below the con- 
fluence of the Henares with the Sorbe, and at a short 
distance from the spot whe~e the Madrid and Saragossa 
Railway crosses the latter river. The canal runs mght 
through the magnificent valley ot the Henares, water- 
ing in its course the districts of Humanes, Alarilla, Mo- 
hernando, Yunqueru, Fontanal, El Canal, Marchamale 
Cabanillas, Alovera, Villanueva, Meco and Alcala. It 
finally discharges its superfluous water into the Ca- 
marma torrent, to the scuth of the last mentioned town. 
The entire length of the canal, when completed, will be 
abvut twenty-seven English miles; and the land it will 
irrigaie, according to the topog.aphic plans, amounts 
to 36,000 acres. Tha section just opened is nearly 
eleven miles jong, and capable of tertilizing 11,700 acres. 
This section also comprises the principal and most 
sosily works. These are a weir (shown in our illus- 
ration), which has a heieht frum the foundations to the 
crown stone of 6°50 metres aud a total length of 130 
metres; a tunnel two kilometres 800 metres long, and an 
aqueduct with iron tubes, which conveys the waters of 
the canal across the Majanar stream. The remaining 
works of this canal, which is destined to play an im- 
portant part in converting into a garden one of the finest 
valleys in Spain, are of comparatively easy accomplish- 
ment, and will, it is hoped, be completed in about 
twelve months. The official ceremony consisted of ad- 
mitting the waters by opening two of the five sluices of 
the main canal. One of these was raised by the Direc- 
tor-General of Public Works; another by the Governor 
of tbe province, amid loud hurrahs and vivas; after 
which a large party retired to a tent close at hand, 
where a spiendid banquet was swaiting them. Many 
congratulatory speeches and toasts enlivened the enter- 
tainment, which concluded with @ brilliant display of 
fireworks, she colored illumination of the falling waters 
préducing an effect as novel as it was beautiful, An 
invmense crowd from the country round witnessed the 
con: wony, and remained for the exhibition of fireworks- 
The jandholdere and peasantry, whose interests will be 
0 wegely benefited by the enterprise, expressed their 
«ommou gratification at the completion of the section, 
und applieations were made on the spot for immediate 
supplies of water. 
Six Harry Parkes and Suite in the Vesti- 
buie of the Palace at Osaca, Going to 
Visit the Tycoon. 


We yrve elsew here in this issue a portrait of the new 
Tycoov of Japan, and here ap illustration of a visit 
paid hyn by Sir Harry Parkes, the English repre- 
sentativ- in Japan. Our sketch represents his Excel- 
lency Sir Harry Parkes, with Mr. Locock, Mr. Milf: rd, 
Mr. Satow, apd Captain Applin, being escorted 
through the vestibule of the palace to have their in- 
terview with the Tycoon; who, in the conversation 
held ~n this occasidn, expressed himee!f as greatly in 
tuvc: cf carrying out, both in the letter and spirit,the 
pow sreaties formed with the Westerp nations. 








Stots Bashi, the New Tycoon of Japan, 


‘'nex Government of Japan consists of an 
dligarechy of feudal Princes, called Daimios, wielding 
ubsvlute authority in their respective provinces, but 
ubj-ct to the general control of one of their number 
(selected from one of three great families), called the 
Tycoon, who, isted by @ Gorogio, or Great Council 
presides over the affairs of the State in the name of 
the Mikado, or Spiritual Emperor, ite supreme head. 

The present Tycoon, or Siogoun, whieh is the more 
correct title, is an adopted son of the Prince of Mito, 
but a jineal descendant of one of the three great families 
to which the hereditary succession is confined. Stots 
Basvi is a handsome and able man, in the thirty-second 
year of his age. Our engraved portrait shows bis 
Imperial Highness in full Court costume, which con- 
nists of white silk eobes, with sleeves of white satin, 
having his crest embroidered in lilac silk; on his head 
is oddly perched « aplendid cap of paper; he sits in a 
throne or chair adored with gold gecorations of a 
checkered pattern. 

The usual abcde of the Tyeoon is in the huge palege 
at Yeddo, which occupies, with ite annexed bnildings, a 
vast spice in the middle of that vitys byt he sometimes 
vigits Osaca, where te has another palace, or castle, 
likewise an edifice of immense size, and tortified with 
mas-ive walls arvund it, Stote Bashi had invited the 
fcreign Minis‘ers to come and visit him at Osace im- 
med ately on the commencement of his rule; but the 
death of the Mikado occasioned some delay, and it was 
not till the latter part of April that they were able to 
leave Yokohama for that pu~pose, Th ir interview with 
the Tycoon has lef. them with the most fayorable im- 
pression of his amiability and intelligenee, He gave 
then#the tullest assurances of his determination to carry 
out Ge letter and spirit ot the existing treaties, and to 
ina a new epuch ix Japan, marked by a free and 

invercourse with the Western nations, There 
Cubs doubt, by all accounts, of his abilities for 
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WATER LILIES. 
BY ELIZABETH MACAY. 
A vase for flowers stands in a window, 
And holds a lily with a drooping bell ; 
A water-lily ; whose broad leaves, withering, 
Move with the lake’s remembered swell. 


A pale faced-woman bends above it, 
Gazing at the centre's dint of gold. 

Her eyes see nothing that she looks upon— 
They read upon the leaves a tale long told. 


She sees 8 long low line of shore, 

That melts afar mto the murmuring wave, 
Touched with the brilliancy of sunset, 

Fast shadowing to tints more cool and grave. 


Upon the further shore a forest 

Catches the last rays on its highest leaves, 
Piercing with shadowy boles the water, 

That gives back more than ever it receives. 


A flat gray stone, its edge in water, 

The tiniest flecks of foam that gather there— 
A grayish moss, red starred upon it, 

She sees it all—she fe-ls the very air. 


She looks down, warm with timid blushes, 
And sees herself with girlish, unlined face. 
A lily floats beside her figure, 
And wavers with inimitable grace. 


Her white dress with the wind moves slowly, 
Her blue sash tangles with her bonny hair ; 

She smiles and sighs; another shadow 
Beside her own the mirroring waters bear. 


Now, as ehe gazes on the lily, 
Can any read the riddle of her tears ? 

Slow tears of tender pain, not passion— 
Grief lightened by the leaden-footed years. 


She knows that those gray evening waters, 
Though evermore she watch, from sun to sun, 
Where floats the trembling water-lily, 
Will show the lonely shadow of but one! 








THE SKELETON IN MY CLOSET. 


Ir is a saying as old as the hills, that ‘Every 
person has a skeleton in his closet.” 

Ihave mine, 

My name is John Jones. That is bad enough. 
In the next place, my wife’s name is Mrs. Jones. 
That is worse. In ihe third place, our daughter’s 
name is Miss Jones. That is worst. 

Mrs. Jones is a disciple of etiquette, She is 
always studying how to observe it to the extreme 
point of its tyrannic laws. 

Jones, you know, is a common sort of name. 
In the street we used to live in, before I closed up 
the pork business, there were no less than five 
Joneses. First on the list was Bill Jones; he was 
a shoemaker. Next came John Q. Jones; he was 
a barber. Third came Peleg Jones; he was a 
baker. The fourth Jones was John 8. Jones, Esq., 

. Jones the fifth was your humble 
servant, John Jones, with no letter to give an 
aristocratic sound put in between his first and last 
name, and no “Esq.,” hung on behind. Mrs, 
Jones used to make frequent remarks on the 
aristocratic sound of a middle letter, but never 
could get me to put one in. I was in the whole- 
sale Pork Business. I always write those two 
words commencing with a capital letter. To me 
they are significant. They remind me of the way 
in which my fortune grew to its present ample 
proportions. They are also (obnoxiously) signi- 
ficant to Mrs. Jones. They constantly remind 
her that the wealth she enjoys is the result ef 
labor, and not wealth that came no-one-knows- 
how, or in some other aristocratic way. I often 
add two letters to my name for the sake of seeing 
her get ina huff. “P. D.,” for Pork Dealer, you 
know. She says people will think me a Patent 
Doctor, and imagine I have grown rich by the sale 
of some quack nostrum or other. That would not 
be according to her notions of etiquette-“‘ ical ” 
consistency. Patent medicine and the pork busi- 
ness are plebeian employments, and consequently 
ignored by Mrs. Jones. 

Miss Jones is a sort of refined and spiritualized 
Mre, Jones, You wouldn’t think Mrs. Jones very 
spiritual if you were to see her. Ha, ha! Fancy 
anything spiritual that weighs one hundred and 
eighty 6dd! 

As I said, Miss Jones is a sort of Mrs, Jones, 
though, acgording to her belief, an improve- 
ment on the original, Her mother continually 
strengthens her in this belief, and exhorts her 
daily to study etiquette. Every new work on the 
subject uppermost in my wife’s mind is sought 
after and read as eagerly as I used to look over 
the when I was in the Pork Business, I 
begin to think her possessed of a monomania, 
She has etiquette on the brain. It is 
her hobby—and the Skeleton in my Closet! 

Every time I venture into the presence of my 
wife and her daughter—(she’s so “ finely-organ- 
ized,” according to Mrs, Jones, that lately I don’t 
claim any proprietorship, for fear of shocking her 
“refined sensibilities!"”)—every time I venture 
where they happen to be, I say, and it has been 
so for a month , and will continue for an in- 
definite time to come, I am besieged with the 
greet question, “ What abont our summer plans 7’ 

Lanswer nothing—I haye nothing to say, If 
there is anything I hate, it is those confounded 
watering-placeg, where it is no manner of use to 
try to keep cool, when that's just what J go for, 
though Mrs, Jones don’t think of spch trifies as 
that—not she! It wonldp’t be according to eti- 
quette | 

Some folks would think the crowd and bustle 
and fashion of those summer resorts just the 
place to get away from such a skeleton as mine is, 
But no such thing, It hangs to me like Death to 
the whole of us. Mrs, Jones always makes me 
think, at such places, of those dummies dry-goods 
men have, representing s female form, on which 
they hang dresses and shawis and female trum- 
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pery, till you would almost swear it was a live 
woman; only she is one of those dummies in 
Mademe Etiquette’s establis!:ment on which that 
enterprising modiste displays her wares to the 
world. It is written all over her—at least, to me, 
that hateful word that is a synonym for all manner 
of persecutions and torment. 

At Newport I am not allowed to sneeze, no 
matter how bad I want to. One day, at the 
dinner-table, I took a mouthful of pudding, sup- 
posing it to be cool; hardly had my mouth closed 
over it, when, to my dismay, I found that it par- 
took somewhat of the temperature of the torrid 
zone, if not moreso, What couldi do? There I 
was at the table, with hundreds of faces all about 
me, after the manner of the enemy about the 
immortal “Six Hurdred,” when they made their 
dash for victory. And there I sat, not daring to 
move a muscle of my'physlognomy, knowing Mrs. 
Jones to be near, and aware that the least breach 
of decorum would attract her attention. Only 
that morning she had called me into our five-by- 
seven room, and while I perched on the bed in 
order for her to stand up without crumpling her 
flounces, she delivered herself something in this 
manner : 

“Now, my dear”—she always calls me her 


| “dear,” though sometimes I feel cheap enough— 








| “* Now, my dear, I do hope, for my sake, and the 
| Sake of our dear daughter, that you will try to put 


on a little more polish. Last night you told Mrs, 


| Judge Long that you had rather have a piece of 


good apple-pie and a hunk—yes, my dear, you 
actually said hunk—of cream-cheese, such as your 
mother used to make, than all the ice-cream and 


| such trash—yes, John, yousaid trash, and to Mrs. 
| Judge Long, too—that could be scared up in New- 
| port! 


Those were your very words, my dear. 
Think how vulgar they must have sounded. 
They——” 

** But they were the very words that expressed 
my thoughts exactly,” I managed to say, as she 
paused a minute tor breath. “I was thinking, 
just then, of the pies and cheese mother used to 
make ; and I would have given more for a piece of 
them than for all the fol-de-rols I’ve seen since 
we came here,” 

“Perhaps you would, my dear,” answered Mrs, 
Jones, no way put out, “but you ought not to 
say so. It is not always best to say what we 
think. I really hope you will try to do better. 
Our dear daughter has such a sensitive mind that 
she is often shocked by your unpolished expres- 
sions. The other day, when we were down on the 
beach admiring the sunset, Mr. Grenthwaite said 





the clouds were just the color of hazel eyes, and | 


looked very meaningly at our dear Sophronia. 
‘Pshaw!’ said you, ‘they’re exactly the same 
color as the coffee we had for breakfast, and are 
like it in another way—rather unsettled.’ What 
a speech that was. I really fear you will injure 
our dear daughter’s prospects with your rude 
ways.” 

**They were the color of that coffee,” asserted 
I, resolved to defend myself. 

** What if they were?” said Mrs, Jones, with 
emphasis ; ‘‘ you hadn’t ought to say so.” 
**But I thought so,” answered I back. 

a person say what he thinks?” 

“Not if his thoughts are not—not—well, dig- 
nified. He ought only to give utterance to such 
of his thoughts as are refined.” 

** See here, now, Sally,” said I, with a little em- 
phasis on the name—she don’t like the sound of it 
—it’s not according to etiquette—it’s the only ad- 
vantage I can get hold of over Mrs. Jones—*‘it 
doesn’t come natural for some folks to think 
polished thoughts, and say polished things, and 
do things in a polished manner, and I’m one of 
’em,” said I, sarcastically, ‘‘ but you are not, you 
know.” 

**T don’t see as it does any good to argue the 
case with you,” replied my wife, ‘* but I do hope, 
my dear, you'll try to not wound the sensibilities 
of myself and our dear daughter by any of your 
low, rude speeches.” 

But I commenced to tell you about the pudding 
affair. AsI said, after I got it in my mouth, I did 
not dare to draw Mrs. Jones’s attention. I learned 
how “sublime a thing it is to suffer and be still.” 
I sat there suffering like a martyr at the stake; 
or, I may say—and you must excuse the wretched 
pun—a smarter at an ache. I am confident that 
it was fully five minutes before I could do any- 
thing but look attentively at the ceiling. I 
shouldn’t wonder, myself, if I did look rather 
strange, with an expression of fearful intensity 
in my face; full, puffed-out cheeks and g'aring 
eyes ; but what else could a fellow do, I ask you? 
And when I swallowed the detestable mouthful I 
hadn’t a particle of appetite left for anything on 
the table. With blisters as large as a cent all 
over your tongue and mouth, you don’t feel a 
great deal like eating. 

Mrs, Jones saw all this, though I know I didn’t 
move @ muscle, And the first time she got me in 
our room she began : 

‘*My dear! Why did you act so disgracefully, 
so—so queer, to-day? I really thought I should 
be obliged to leave the table, I was so mortified. 
Only to think! There you sat, your fork in one 
hand, and pointed square at Mrs. Senator Spudd, 
the napkin in your other, squeezed up as tight as 
could be, and your great, gray eyes rolled up to 
the ceiling ag if you were oaoking, staring in such 
@ frightful way that I thought you had a fit! And, 
my dear, I should like to know why you puffed 
out your cheeks in the way you did. For my part, 
I was shocked beyond expression, and I don't 
know what Sophronia will say or do, The poor 
girl will be half sick, if she saw you, which I do 
really hope she did not, My dear, why will you 
act so?” and Mrs, Jones louvked at me with the 
expression of an injured, insulted, sorrowful god- 
dess, 

“Have you got through?” I asked, as she 
paused for afresh start, “Ifyou have, I will tell 
you why I acted so. I had a mouthful of hot 
pudding!” 

There was a perfect roar of laughter in the hall 


Can't 
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when I said that, and I know where it crm from, 
Mrs. Joues had been in sue: a hurry tog ve my 
a statement of her wounded sensibilities, t+ :ts 4, 
had forgotten to close the door, and I had secy 


Judge Long, who was one of her patterns of 
polished men, and daily held up as a model tor me 
to follow, with three or four others, that Mrs, 
Jones would no sooner have had heard her lecture 
than she would have broken a rule in etiquette, 
stop inst a litt e way from our door, and give heed 
to what she was saying. 

When that shout of laughter came to her ears 
she was fairly raised from her feet. She was 
“come up” with for once in her life, I had turned 
the tables on her nicely, 

**Don’t commit a breach of etiquette, my dear,” 
said J, as she turned as red in the face as a rose, 
‘for they’ll hear you. Once is enough, They’t! 
go away, satisfied that your knowledge o° th: 
classic rules of decorum is not superficial.” 

She gave the door a bang, and sat down, |v... 
ing mad and mortified. You see she put the 
theory of etiquette into practice—over the left! 
For scolding is proscribed by society, and yet so- 
ciety is often made acquainted with it in the 
privacy of up-stuir rooms and back parlors. That’s 
consistency for you! 

Two or three days after the episode of the pnd- 
ding, I was introduced to a middle-aged lady, one 
of the belles of gone-by years, and then a matron 
leader of society. Mrs. Jones was delighted, 
Here was an opening into the circle of society 
which had been to her as a closed gate. Her star 
was in the ascendant, and she implored me to 
keep my rude speeches to myself, and give vent 
to the choicest thoughts in the presence of Mrs, 
Lorimer, 

For only think, my dear,” said she, ‘who 
knows but we may get into better society through 
her influence, when we are at home next winter? 
All depends on first impressions ;” and from the 
delightful prospect of a welcome into ‘better 
circles,’ that she was always sighing for, her 
heart grew so soft that she kissed me, and I was 
fool enough to promise to do what she asked. 

Fate was after me. She had me by the coat- 
tails. That afternoon Mrs. Lorimer, Mrs. Jones 
and myself were on the beach. I took but little 
part in the conversation, fearing to open my 
mouth lest I should let out some unpolished ex- 
pression. So Mrs. Lorimer and Mrs. Jones talked, 
and I listened. 

We sat down on a rock and watched the waves, 
It was quite a windy day and the soa was rough. 
Mrs. Lorimer made some remark, and Mrs, 
Jones answered her; then the conversation 
flagged a little. Mrs. Lorimer went to gathering 


| some little stones, and Mrs. Jones took the op- 





portunity to whisper to me in a stage aside : 

“Do say something, my dear. Mrs. Lorimer 
will think you a mope if you don’t.” 

But what was Ito say? And how was I to say 
it according to Mrs. Jones's sense of propriety ? 

Mrs. Lorimer left off playing with the pebbles, 
and said something more about the waves. My 
time had come. Mrs. Jones winked at me to 
speak. Fate had me fast ani_I could not hope to 
escape. 

** Yes, the waves, why—yes, the waves make me 
think of the brine we used io pack pork in when I 
was in the pork business. Don’t they make you 
think so, Sally—I mean Mrs. Jones ?” 

As sure as I’m a live man, that was all I could 
think of to say? I knew I had “done it” as soon 
as I spoke, but she had urged me to it. 

Such a look as Mrs. Jones gave mo! I shall 
never forget it. It was awful, and said just as 
plain as words : 

_ © Wait till we’re in our room; then, sir, look 
out.” 

And when we were in our room that night! 
when she had & chance to let off the immense 
head of steam she had crowded on her “ wounded 
sensibilities’ through the escape-valve of her 
tongue! when she launched out broad and deep 
on the theme of my unpolished words and deeds! 
oh! but didn’t the Queen’s English suffer! I 
guess it did! 

For the remainder of the summer that one un- 
lucky sentence of mine was kept constantly before 
me. In vain I told her she caused it. Was there 
ever ® woman with sense enough to reason 4 
case? It all got out, and some one called her 
64 ~ not behind her back, but in her presence. 
And dozens of times I have heard chaps with 
more money than brains allude to the waves as 
**Old Jones’s Pork Brine.”’ Yet she blames me 
for everything, when the chance was ten to one 
I shouldn’t have said a word if she hadn’t made 
me. She got enough of my “ polished thoughts ” 
then to last her awhile, for she never asks me to 
speak now, when anybody is about. 

But it’s no use to talk. I could tell of hundreds 
of such anlucky sayings and doings of mine that 
have infringed on etiquette. Come to think of it, 
there are two skeletons in my closet, Etiquette 
and Propriety. They are too slippery fcunda- 
tions for me to stand on. My feet are continually 
slipping off, and down I go, dragging Mrs, and 
Miss Jones with me over the precipice of blunders 
into the valley of humiliation and mortified 

ride, At least there is where Mrs. and Miss 

ones always “‘ fetch up;” but 7 “ organization” 
being coarser, and not so heavily weighed down 
with “‘sensitiveness,” and a “‘ sense of propriay,” 
I seldom sink lower than the precipice of blunders. 
I look down and see them struggling in the 
depths of outraged etiquette, and tuank my stars 
I am obtuse enaugh to see things with my own 
eyes, and not through the spectacles of the 
society in which Mrs, and Miss Jones “live and 
move and have their being.” Etiquette never'll 
get her goggleson me, That’s a settled fact, and 
she can set it down as such, 

P, 8.—Mrs. Jones has just informed me that 
“it is all settled,” and we are to go to Newport 
this summer, and then to Saratoga, and — 
take a turn by the White Mountains and Niagara. 
“And, my dear,” she said, by way of closing, 
*‘Sophroma and I are really hopetul that last 
summer taught you a good lesson, which you will 
protit by this summer, And, my dear, I real 
wish you would read those works on etiquette 
had sent home yesterday. You would gain so 
many valuable ideas from them, and they would 
give your manners such a polish, my dear. VM 
bring them down to you this afternoon,” 

Shades of the Christian martyrs, | apply for ad- 
mission to your ranks! There ere ten volumes ! 
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a 
Notes of Summer Travel. 


The Monster of Lake Michigan. 

To rue traveler who really wants travel, and 
not merely locomotion, there is nothing like a one- 
porse wagon if he is going by land, a sailing craftif he 

ing by water. Thus conveyed, he has a chance of 
things a8 he goes along, and it has ever seemed 
to me that this is one of the advantages of travel. Much 


ood travel may be done in a canoe, both by land aad 
Borer. Several years agoI bad a small wooden canoe 


ted upon wheels, and when I came to one of the 

great lakes—Ontario for inst:nce—I used to dismount 

snd launch my lightsome barklet on the broad bosom 

of the big water, sending my horse round with the 
is to meet me at the head or foot of the lake, as 

the case might be. Of course I had a very in 

well-train 


nt, 
ed horse, one that would not loiter by the 








Early in Avgust of this year { was at Sodur Bay, on 
Lake Cntario, Numbers ot fashionabie people from the 
ig cities were there to drink the water of the bay— 
which is pure scda-water, as the name of the place de- | 
notes—and not mere bay-water, as uninitiated persons | 
might surmise. It is cheaper than the soda-wavr of | 
the city drug stores, because you get it for nothing, 
and c¢.n drink it or swim in it as you please. Very few 
Je swam in it this season, however, because a re- 
t was abroad of a great water-serpent, or more cor- 
rectly sp aking, soda-water serpent, havin; been seen 
there several times of late. I stuid at this place for 
a week, hoping to catch a glimpse of the monster, but 
it did not make its appearance while I was there. 

Then I went away up the lakes, in schooners, in 
scows, and once or twice in hay-boats, In the latter the 
yoyagers amused themselves by making hay when the 
gun shone, which it seldom did, however, the season 
being a very wet one in these regions. After a series 
of thrilling adventures of this kind, 1 arrived at Lake 
Michigan, where I took passage in the propeller Michi- 
gander, commanded by Captain Gander, one of the 
saltest mariners on these fresh waters, and a man 
“gound upon the poose.”’ If I have not done justice 
to this eminent commander in the accompanyihg 
sketch, it is because I was obliged to obtain it surrep- 
titiously, with the aid of a night-glass, and many of my 
readers doubtless know what insidious things night- 
glasses are apt to be, 














CAPTAIN . ANDER. 


Merrily we scudded over the glassy surface of the 
lake, watching the romantic sturgeons as they played 
with the purring catfish near the surface, Nuribers 
of sheep’s-heads also surged past, They were quite 
different though from the sheep’s-heads that I used to 
catch a! Canarsie Bay Many of them had horns on, 
and most of them wool; and I learned from Captain 
Gander, to my great surprise, that they are considered 
eatable only when bought in the butchers’ shops in 
Chicago, from which, in fact, they find their way into 
the ‘ake. And thus was I pleasantly reminded of the 
drifting offals of our own sweet Coney Island. 

We were in latitude 8. W. E.. longitudé N. W. W.—I 
like to be exact in these matters—and four bel'’s had 
just been sounded on the cook’s gong, when the first 
mate, whose name is Duckweed, rushed into my state- 
room in the caboose, and said that Captain Gander 
would like to see me on deck as soon as possible, With 
my toilet uncer my arm I flew, rather than climbed, 
up the companion-ladder, and a very bad companion it 
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“ow pEcK!” 


Wt )me, for I broke my sbins terribly against it in 
the agent, In a moment I stood upon the quarter- 


| I, fiercely, for I began to think 





deck. I always touch my hat to the quarter-deck. 
Politeness does not cost much, and the custom is a 





graceful one, and one that is decidedly (ue to the deck. ; 


On this occasion, however, as I tad no hat cn,I did not 
touch it, but put on some clothes instead, as a mark 
of respect to the institution. There stood Captain Gan- 
der, with one eye to windward and the other to lee- 
ward, an arrangement which imparted an uncommon 
expression of sagacity to his manly features. His lar. 
board flipper was thrust deep down into the pocket of 
his pea-jacket, while in his starboard he sae 
telescope, with which he bed just swept the horizon in 


; the direction of the flats, and that so effectually that the 


weather in that whereabouts was very clear now, and 
the lake as calm as a looking-glass. 

“ What cheer, skipper ?” cried I, in my best nautical 
manner. ‘How do we steer? Are weon t’other tack? 
How much does the anchor weigh ?” “ 

“‘ We sir, we air,” replied Captain Gander, vaguely, 
and with a bewildered air. “But it had legs, I swear,’’ 
added he, thoughtfully. 

** What had legs?” said I, ‘the anchor?” 

“Oh. that head!” cried the » without hi 
my question. ‘‘Oh, them fins Oh, them tewbercies 

the back!” 


* Who has two buckles all my by 2?” demanded 

t the Mich: mar- 
iner was “‘ chaffing”’ me about the hasty way in which 
I had huddled on my clothes. 

“Splash! bang! whizz! grunt! whirr!” In one 
combined volume these sounds, and a good many 
more which it would be impossible to indicate by let- 

came hurtling th: h the air. Clutching me 
oan the arm, the captain gave me a full 
turn N.W. +» crying in whaler’s lingo, as he did so: 

“There it breaches ! Tasre it breaches '” 

“Oh, get out!”” exclaimed I. ‘I’ve put them on long 
ago,”’ still thinking that the captain referred to the ar- 
rangement of my wardrobe. In an instant though, my 
eyes were fascinated. by a long line of yellow foam that 
seethed on the blue water to the length of about a hun- 
dred yards, at a distance of scarce half a mile on our 
beam-end quarter, AsI a terrible and mysteri- 
ous form arose out of the ite lake, at the N, W. end 
of the line of foam. 

“That’s him!” roared Captain Gander, dancing 
frantically about the deck. ‘‘Oh, them eyes Oh, then 
legs On, them bristles!’’ 

At this moment the horrible creature, whatever it 
was, reared its head out of the water to a distance of at 
least torty feet. and incredible though it may seem, 
neighed like athorse. Hailing all hands to haul taut 
the main-shcet, and brai’ up the buntlines, the captain 
now put the propeller about and made for shallow 
water. As we scudded, however, I was enabled to make 
the annexed sketch of the monster, which soon dived 





into the aeep with a curve, lashing the water with its 
tail as it went, and sending great clots of spray flying 
high into the air. Iam convinced that it looked very 
like a horse at its first appearance. The second mate, 
whose name is Goschick, thought that it looked more 
like a flou> barrel, but he is not a very'reliable person, 
and his remarks were received with derision. 

Immense flights of sea-fowl now came from a direc- 
tion 8.E by N. By their clamor we knew that some- 
thing must be up, and sure enough up came the mon- 
ster again, this time between us and the shore, asif 
trying to head us off. First impressions are not always 


correct. Just now I compared the creature to a horse. | 


This time the monster, as it reared its long neck up 
out of the troubled water, crowed like a cock, or rath«r 
like the concentrated ‘‘ cock-a-doodle-do2s”’ of all the 
early village cocks in the world combined. There was 
no mistake about it. The head of the monster, adorned 
as it was with about fifty pounds of comb and wattles, 
would bave made a splendid eign for a poulterer’s shop, 
or even a figure-head foraship. From its shouliers 
there grew two wings, which appeared to be rather 
small in proportion to the body of the creature, whose 





length, as estimated by the captain with the aid of a 
quadrant, was exactly one hundred and thirteen feet, 
sixinches. These wings it flap thrice after it had 
crowed, Crew, I believe, would be’ more correct word 
than crowed, but I object w use it on this occasion, 
simply because it might be confounded with the crew 
of the Michigander—a body of mariners of whom I will 
never speak except in terms of the profoundest admi- 
ration and respect. The flapping of the horrible crea- 
ture’s wings resembled that of the mainsail of a man- 
of-war when it jibbers, the latter expression being 
made use of by seamen to denote the shaking of canvas 
when it is three sheets in the wind. Down it went 
again, as we were looking at it, and as the steamer 
passed over the spot where it had just disappeared, 7 
declare that the rooster’s tail feathers with which the 
effervescent waters were covered, would heve sufficed 
to «eep the crew >f the Michigander in cocktails for the 
remainder of their l.ves. 

“It will come up a third time,’ said Captain Gan- 
der. ‘‘ Them critters always rises three times.” 

“ Maybe it will be three times three and a tiger this 


time,”’ rejoined I, grimly, for there was no guessing | 


what shape the monster might assume for its next ap- 
pearance, 

The flock of sea-fow] now went hovering over a lo 
sandbank that shut in a shallow bay from the lake, an 
so we kept anxiously straining our eyes in tat direc- 
tion. It is important to observe that some very tall 
pine trees grew upon this bank. The sea-birds were 
very clamorous now, and as we watched them swoop- 
ing down every now and then until they near.y touched 
the water with their wings, and then towering up again 
in a confused crowd, we beheld ‘terrible creature of the 
lake again einerging from the water, this time close to 


the sandbank, up which I hereby do absolutely declare | 


and testity that it trotted on four as good legos as ever a 
horse, or a four-post bed, or any other quadruped, had 
under it. It took a good many trots to get the creature 


all ashore, and when it got there it shook the water 
from its buge body with a shiver that nearly shivered 
our timbers, wetting us all to the skin with the showers 
of spray that it threw off, although we were a fraction 
more than half a mile distant from it, by the captain’s 
chrenometer. Then the creature reared itself up 02 
its hind legs, with its tail curled over its back like that 
of a squirrel, and it was while it stood in this position 
that its immense length became appreciable, for it 





over-topped the pine trees on the bank by ever so 
much, and the smallest of these was “nine feet 
seven inches high, by the barometer that hung abaft 
the binnacle. e could pretty plainly discern now 
that its head was exactly like that of a donkey, and 
while we were disputing this point with Goschick, the 
second mate, who still doggedly maintained that the 
monster was more lik a flour barrel than anything 
else, the matter was settled by the monster itself, 
which, turning its head toward us, opened wide its 
asinine jaws, and gave utterance to a bray so loud, so 
terrific, and so prolonged, that the captain’s clerk, 
hitherto a very inoffensive, well-conducted young man, 
became a driveling idiot on the spot, and went up into 
the shrouds to have his fit of epilepsy without inter- 
ruption, and all by himself. Then, when it had finished 
its vile song, it flirtei its tail like some huge antedilu- 
vian finch, and sprawling over the sandbank with a 
most unseemly gait, plunged into the water at the 
further side and disappeared finally from our view. 
The most melancholy e of my story has yet to 
be narrated. Goschick, the second mate, a very stout 
man, and even more superstitious than stout, became 
unsettled in his mind from the time that the monster 
disa) behind the sandbank, after it had ocularly 
demonstrated to us that it was something worse than a 
flour barrel. Briefly to the captain he stated his in- 
tention of following that monster to the bitter end, and 
bearding it in its den. Remonstrances were unavailing. 
Captain Gander then, with that kindness of heart which 
is equally creditable to him as a man and a sailor, 
ordered some pork and biscuit, with a boarding-pike 
and ship’s cutlass, to be stowed away in one of the 
quarter-boats, It was a very touching sight to see the 
ad and solitary Goschick as he sculled away from our 
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jection to saurian and other monsters. Let ae 
or 
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stern in this frail bark, amid the cheers of his brave 
m Gradually he faded from our view in the 
fog that was now , and we never saw him \e 
Rumor states that boat was found, bottom upward, 
on a rocky shore some time afterward, but there was 
no relic of the sad second mate. A later rumor, and 
one in which I have every confidence, states that he is 
teaching school in a central village of Connecticut. He 
was a supersitious man, as I have said. and had an ob- 


‘hat he is yet in the flesh, ot which he had plenty 
the purpose, 
The captain’s clerk—named Pellikins—had not re- 
covered his mind when I took leave of our craft and 
crew. Reason still tottered upon her throne in that 
poor young man’s interior; and it was an afflicti 
sight to see him, as I stood upon the pier, sitting upon 
the forward deck, with his clothes in disorder, and his 
head jammed into the capstan. 


The Tucker Manufacturing Company for 
Bronzing Iron. 


Bronze has been used from very remote 
ages. More enduring than marble, and possessing a 
color more agreeable to the eye than that of any other 
anetal it has always stood next to marble on the list of 
substances devoted to the purpose of embodying the 
sculptor’s conceptions, and giving expression to his 
thoughts in an enduring form. Its cost, however, has 
always been an obstacle to its very general employ- 
ment, and, therefore, it has long been a desideratum 
with chemists and metallurgists to discover a sub- 
stitute which, possessing the peculiarly desirable 
qualities of that metal, should, by its greater economy, 
allow of its more general use for the various purposes 
of decorative art and ornamentation for which that 
valuable alloy is so well adapted, and which it has 
always, to alimited extent, been employed. 

The subject having several years ago attracted the at- 
tention of an ingenious native of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Hiram Tucker, of Newton, he instituted a series of ex- 
periments on what would naturally be thought the 
most unpromising ot substances—iron—rightly judg- 
ing, with true Yankee shrewdness, that it that cheapest 
of all metals could be made available, it would possess 
advantages which no other metal, either singly or 
in combination, could equal. After a great number of 
patient trials he at 1 btained the desired result, 
producing an article much harder than bronze, equally 
durable, capable of being molded into forms as sharp 
and delicate, bearing a perfect resemblance externally, 
and infinitely cheaper than the genuine article Having 
secured a patent for his invention, 8 company with a 
capital of four hundred and fifty thousand dollars was 
formed in Boston, under the title of the “Tucker 
Manufacturing Company,” a large foundry established, 
and a new branch of business thus inaugurated, which 
is now quietly but steadily working its way into public 
notice and favor, and is destined, ere long, to become of 
great magnitude and importance. 

The process by which this transformation of the iron 
is effected may be briefly described as follows: The 
casting, which is of a fine quality of iron, after being 
brought to the requisite degree of finish, and covered 
evenly with a thin coating of a vegetable oil, is placed 
in an oven, the temperature of which is raised to a 
degree just sufficient to decompose the oil without 
charring it, The effect of this elevated temperature is 
to oxydize the surface of the iron, and at the same time, 
by the decomposition of the organic mutter furnished 
by the oil, to impart the peculiar color and metallic 
lustre characteristic of bronze. The surtace of the 
iron, being thus chemitally changed, is rendered far more 
durable than it would be if merely varnished or covered 
with any of the compositions usually employed in other 
imitations of bronze, and is completely protected from 
the corroding effects of fly specks, &c., which are as 
ceadily removed as they are from glass or porcelain; 
whereas it is well-known that they corrode and leave 
indelible marks on the surface of rea bronze. 

The practical application of this invention has thus 
far been limited to the production of ornamental bed- 
steads, gas fixtures, chandeliers for gas and kerosene, 
clock-cases, lamps, brackets, pedestals, medallions, sta- 
tuettes, etc.; but we believe that there is a much wider 
field which it is destined eventually to occupy. Sculp- 
ture in this country is yet in its infancy, but with such 
& powerful auxiliary as this to aid in the multiplication 
and diffusion of its productions, it wil] be strange in- 
deed if busts and statues from Jife, as wellas the ideai 
works of native artists, and copies of the choicest works 
of foreign ones, ancient as well as modern, do not come 
to be considered almost a household necessity in every 
refined and cultivated community in the land, 

At the Paris Exposition the articles exhibited by the 
Tucker Manufacturing Company have created a great 
sensation, and attracted the attention of visitors from 
England and all parts of the continent, and the estim '- 
tion of the value ané@ importance of the invention 
there is best shown by the fact of its having received 
the award of a silver medal, not only for superiority 
over other castings of iron and bronze, but when placed 
in competition with metals of all kinds whatever, and 
when it is known that there were over eight hundred 
competitors for the honor, the value and significance 
of the award will be readily appreciated. Many orders 
were given for articles like those on exhibition, by visi- 
tors from England, France, Germany, Italy, etc., and 
the King of Prussia, living in sight of the most re 
nowned foundries for iron cas\ing in the world, o:dered 
a magnificent chandelier for his library in Berlin, The 
engraving on page 405, is a very faithful representation 
of the articles displayed by the Tucker Company at the 
Exposition, drawn by our artist on the spot. Speci- 
mens of the various articles manufactured by the Tucker 
Company can be seen, we are informed, in this city, at 
their warehouse, No. 128 William street, and in Bos- 
ton, atNos. 115, 117, and 119 Court street, 











Earty Boox Coriector.—Philip the Bold, 
of France, was a remarkable collector of books. In the 
inventory of the “Romance books of the late lord, 
Monseigneur Philip the Bold, which Master Richard le 
Conte, his barber, had in care at Paris, 1404,” there 
were few books to be found except prayer-books, 
fabliaux, virelays, and ballads, as well as in the library 
of his wife, Marguerite de Male, heiress of Flanders, 
who died in 1405. However be had purchased books of 
a graver character than the virelays or the fabliaux. A 
copy of Livy illuminated with gold and figures had been 


purchased by him from the Rapondes, Lombards 
settled in Paris, for 500 livres, the “ rietaire d:s 
Choses” (Owner of Things, God?), for crowns of 


gold; the “Golden Legend,” for 500 crowns; an orna- 
mented French Bible, for 600 crowns—this last em- 
blazoned with the Royal arms. Philip the Bold en.: 
the actors as well as the writers, and eopier.«, 
and illuminators. The Archivesof Lille have preser ved 
this receipt, dated 17th of July, 1400: “ Know all men 
that Joose the piper, menestrel of our dread lord, 
Monseigneur the Duke of Burgundy, acknowledges to 
have had, and to have received from the said lord, by 
the hands of Jacques de Brouckere, the sum of for'y 
livres Fiemish monev, for the terms of Christmas anv 
8t. John last passed.’ 


Canon1zaTI0n.—Before the name of the per- 
son, however ascetic may have been his or her life, can 
be formally enrolled in the list of those whom the Ro- 
man Catholic Church pronoun es worthy to be invoked 
in her public prayers, she insists upon evidence of his 
or her having exercised devotion in a heroic degree, 
and of three miracles at least having been performed 
through his or her intercession. An advocate we!) 
trained in the canon law attends the examination of 
witnes*e;, and «s supposed .o exert all his ingenuity in 
finding out and exposing veak points in the testimony 
offered 1n support of the auracles. However excellent 





That the monster of Sodur Bay and that of Lake | 
Michigan were one and the same 1 have no doubt. If 
you ask me how it could have surmounted Niazart 
Falls, I wil) answer that it walked round them. There 
are more things in Sodur Bay and Lake Michigan than 





his intentions, he is styled the Devil’s Advocate for his 
in the procedure. Ut a strong case be made out 
or the eminent sanctity of the deceased, all the papers 


| used in the process are sealed ap, and not opened till 


after a lapse of years supposed sufficient tor cooling the 
undue zeal of relatives, felow-couutrymen, or brother. 
hoods. Then a second bearing being appointed, the 
seal is removed from the collection, the documenta and 
evidence pro. and con. read, and the examination begun 
anew. With the vacious stages of the business we ar< 
not concerned, except the fact that in the brief of the 


set forth, as entitled to gen credit, 


are dreamed of in our philosophy and pre-Adawmite | canonization the miracies en to have occurred arg 


saurians are some of them. 
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PASSION. 
BY HAROLD HENGE. 


Gay argosies unlade, 
From groaning gangways and cavernous hold, 
Deft treasures such as Tubalcairs have made, 
Or solid blocks of silver _« mpc! ¥ 
Till grains of wheat outnumber 
Burge cereal seas athwart the sultry strand. 


The bosom of my love, ais 
The pressure of her purple lips on mine, 
Were wealth more weighty than their sails could 


move, 
More vast and gaugeless than contains the 


brine ; 

Than all the spoils of old barbaric hordes, 

Than commerce gains, or battle’s smiting 
swords, 


My Queen of Sheba waits, 
A tawny tigress, supple, sleek and small, 
Her sultry eyes flash through her brazen gates, 
As wild with passion as the songs of Saul. 
She calls—she calls! in amorous advance, 





hold up his head in his regiment after he had 
been tried and found guilty of stealing twenty 


po’ 
‘*T don’t think he could,” said the major. 
‘Neither can a clergyman,” said the doctor. 
“The bishop can neither make him nor mar him. 
It is the jury that must do it.” 





CHAPTER 1.V.— FRAMLEY PARSONAGE, 





Ar this time Grace Crawley was at Framley Par- 
sonage. Old Lady Lufton’s strategy had been 
quite intelligible, but some people said that in 


ent and moral con- 


int of etiquette and jud 
es a j er vicar, Mr. Robarts, 


duct, it was indefensible. 
had been selected to be one of the clergymen who 
was to sit in ecclesiastical judgment upon Mr. 
Crawley, and while he was so sitting Mr. Cra 
ley's daughter was staying in Mr. Robarts’s house — 
a8 a Visitor with his wife! It might be that there 

was no harm in this. Lady Lufton, when the ap- 


amp impropriety was pointed out to her by no , 

@ person than Archdeacon Grantly, ridiculed | 

the idea. “i 
“My dear archdeacon,” Lady Lufton had said, 


_ “we all know the bishop to be such # fool and the 


bishop’s wife to bé such a a knave, that we cannot 
allow ourselves to be governed in this matter by 
i Do you not think that it is expe- 


rules, i; i i 
dient to show how utterly we disregard his judg- 


Her anklets clash like cymbals through the | ment and her malice ?” 


dance. 








THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 








CHAPTER XIV—CONTINUED. 
Ten the meeting wasover, and the four 


ing shaken hands with Dr. Tempest in to its impropriety, th 
men having shebtsod that they Would retarn om | tention paid to Bias 


the ball, all %. 
that day week. 
his point exactly as he 


So far Dr. Tem had carried 


four gentlemen been represented by the chairs more because 


on which they had sat. 


might oe an had the hated the very 


The archdeacon had hesitated much before he 
spoke to Lady Lufton, whether he should address 
himeelf to her or to Mr. Robarts—or indeed to 
Mrs. Robarts. But he had. become aware that 


the ition as to the visit had originated 
with Lufton, and he had therefore decided 
on ng to her. He had not condescended to 


say & word as to his son, nor would he so con- 
Nor could he go from Lady Lufton to 


descend, f 
Mr. Ro having once failed with her nee. 
my ving him his due, we must acinewl- 
edge t his disapprobation of Lady Lufton’s | 


- | strategy arose rather from his true conviction as 


an from any fear lest this at- | 
Crawley should tend to bring 

about her marriage with his son. By this time he | 
name of Crawley. He hated it the | 
in hating it he had to put himself | 
. Proudie. | 


| pe Senh 


tor the time on the same side with 


“JT ghan’t come again all the same, unless I But for all that he would not condescend to any | 
know where ['m to get my expenses,” said Mr. | unworthy mode of fighting. He Lem my it wrong 


iverful, as he got into the gig. 
bach shall come,” said Mr. ° > 
I think it a duty. Of course it 1s a hardship.” | 

Mr. Thumble liked the idea of being joined with | 
such men as Dr. Tempest, and Mr. Oriel, and Mr. 
Robarts, and would any day have paid the ex- 
pense of a gig from Barchester to Silverbridge 
out of his own pocket, for the sake of sitting with 
such bench-fellcws on any clerical inquiry. 

“One's first duty is to one’s own wife and 
family,” said Mr. Quiverful. : 

“Well, yes: in a way, of course, that is quite 
true, Mr. Quiverful ; and when we know how very 
inadequate are the incomes of the working clergy, 
we cannot but feel ourselves to be, if I may say 


80, put upon, when we have to defray the expenses 
incidental to cial duties out of our own 
ets. I think, you know—I don’t mind saying 


his to you—that the palace should have provided 

us with a chaise Gm Spay 

This was ungrateful on the part of Mr. Thumbie, 
who had been permitted to ride miles upon miles 
to various outlying clerical duties upon the 
bishop’s worn-out cob. 

“You see,” continued Mr. Thumble, “you and 
I g0 specially to represent the palace, and the 
? 





ought to remember that. I think there 
ought to have been a chaise and pair; I do, | 
indeed.” 

**T don’t care much what the conveyance is,” | 
said Mr. Quiverful; “but I certainly shall pay 
nothing more out of my own pocket—certainly 
shall not.” 

The result will be that the palace will be thrown 
over if they don’t take care,” said Mr. Thumble. 
‘Tempest, however, seems to be pretty steady. | 
Tempest, 1 think, is steady. You see he is getting 
tired of parish work, and would like to go into the 
close. at’s what he is looking out for. Did 

ou ever see such a fellow as that Robarts—just | 
‘ook at him—quite an, wasn’t he? Rg 
thinks he can have his own way in orate Le 
just because his sister married 2 lord. Ido hate 
to see ail that meanness.” 

Mark Robarts and Caleb Oriel left Silverbridge 
in another gig by the same road, and soon passed 
their brethren, as Mr. Robarts was in the habit of 
driving a large, erent om. The last 
remarks were being made as the dust from the 
vicar of Framley’s wheels saluted the faces of the 
two slower clergymen. Mr. Oriel had promised 
to dine and sleep st Framley, and therefore re- 

Darte’s ° 


turned in Mr. Ro 2 

* Quite wameoeneney this fuss; don’t you 
think so?” said Mr. Robarts.” , 

‘*T am not quite sure,” said Mr. Oriel. “I can 
understand that the bishop may have found a 
difficulty.” j 

“The bishop, indeed! The bishop doesn’t care 
two straws about it. It’s Mrs. Proudie! She has 

ut her finger on the poor man’s neck because he 
has not pat his neck beneath her feet ; and now 
she thinks she can crush him—as she would crush 
‘ou or me, if it were in her power. That’s about 

e long and the short of the bishop’s solici- 
tude.” 

** You are very hard on him,” said Mr. Oriel. 

“7 anew none me gt ~~ on —_ 
She is b upon him if you like, empest is 
fair. He is = fair, and as long as no one 
meddles with him he won’t do amiss. I can’t 
hold my tongue always, but I often know that it 
is better that I should.” 

Dr. Tempest said not a word to any one on the 
subject, not even in his own defense, And yet he 
was sorely tempted. On the very day of the 
meeting he dined at Mr. Walker’s in Silverbridge, 
and there submitted to be talked at by all the 
ladies and most of the gentlemen present without 
saying a word in his own defense. And yet a 
word or two would have been so easy and so con- 
clusive. 

“Oh, Dr. Tempest,” said Mary Walker, “I am 
Joined the bishop.” 

“ Are ou, m { 
thought well that o parish 
agree with his bishop. 

m yo = ik ° Tempest, that you don’t 
agree your op generally. 

Then it is the more fortunate that I shall be 
able to with him on this occasion.” 

Major Grantly wae am rng at the dinner, and 
ventured to the tor in the course of the 
evening what he thought would be done. 

“T chould not ven to ask such a question, 
Dr. Tem tty. 4 > po 
est — reason to ¥C anxiety.” 

i) know that can 
Major Grantly,” said the doctor. 7 We tid met 


| that the y f 
umble, “because | Parsonage at this moment, and he said so to the 


‘ley when he suddenl: 


lady should be invited to Framley | 

n who had, as he thought, in truth, given 
the invitation; but he would not. allow his own 
personal motives to induce him to carry on the | 
ar, ent with Lady Lufton. 

‘The bishop is a fool,” he said, ‘‘and the 
bishop’s wife is a knave. Nevertheless I would | 
not have had the young lady over to Framley at 
this moment. If, however, you think it right and 
Robarts thinks it right, there is an end of it.” 

Upon my word we do,” said Lady Lufton. 

I am induced to think that Mr. Robarts was not 
uite confident of the expediency of what he was 
ving by the way in which he mentioned to Mr. 

Oriel the fact of Miss Crawley’s presence at the 

nage as he drove that gentleman home in 

gig. They bad been talking abo.:t Mr. Craw- 

turned hims: .f round, so 
that he could look at his companion, : nd said: 

**Miss Crawley is staying with us at the par- 
sonage at the present moment.” } 

**What! Mr, Crawley’s daughter?” said Mr. 
Oriel, showing py by his voice that the tidings 
had much im. 

“Yes; Mr. Crawley’s daughter.” 

“Oh, indeed. I aid not know that you were on 
those terms with the family.” 

““We have known them for the last seven or 
eight years,” said Mark ; ‘‘and though I should 
be givihg you a false notion if I were to say that I 
myself have known them intimately—for Crawley 
is a man whom it is quite impossible to know in- 
timately—yet the womankind at Framley have 
known them, My sister staid with them over at 
es cory for some time.” 

** What; Lady Lufton ?” 

“Yes; my sister Lucy. It was just betore her 
marriage. ere was a lot of trouble, and the 
Crawleys were all ill, and she went to nurse them. 
And then the old lady took them up, and alto- 

ether there came to be a sort of teeling that 

ey were to be regarded as friends. They are 
always in trouble, and now in this special trouble 
the women between them have thought it best to 
have the girl over at Framley, Of course I had a 
kind of feeling about this commission; but as | 
knew that it would make no difference with me | 
did not think it necessary to put my veto upon 
the visit.”’ 

Mr. Oriel said nothing furthur, but Mark Ro- | 
barts was aware that Mr. Oriel did not quite ap- | 
prove of the visit. 

That morning old Lady Lufton herself came 
across to the parsonage with the express view of 
bidding all the parsonage party to come across to | 
the hall to dine. 

“You can tell Mr. Oriel, Fanny, with Lucy's 
a how delighted she will be to sec | 

im, 

Old Lady Lufton always spoke of her daughiter- | 
in-law as the mistress of the house. 

“Tf you think he is particular, yo: know, we 
will send a note across.” 

d Mr. Oriel 


Mrs. Robarts said that she sup 
particular, but, looking at Grace, 


would not be 
made some faint excuse. 

** You must come, my dear,” said Lady Lufton. 
** Lucy wishes it particularly,” 

Mrs. Robarts did not know how to say that she 
would not come ; and so the matter stuod, when 
Mrs. Robarts was called upon to leave the room 
for a moment, and Lady Lufton and Grace were 
left alone, 

“Dear Lady Lufton,” said Grace, getting up | 
suddenly from her chair, “ will you do me a favor 
—a great favor?” 


She spoke with an energy that quite rised | 
the old lady, and caused her almost to s from 
her seat. , 


promises,” said Lad 


“I don’t like makin 
s can do with propriety 


1 ; “ but anything 


“You can do this. Pray let me stay here to- 
day. You don’t understand how I feel about 
‘oing out while papa is in this way. I know how 
find and how g you all are; and when dear 
Mrs. Robarts asked me here, and mamma said 
that I had better come, I could not refuse. But 
1, indeed, I had rather not go out to a dinner- 

ar 


is not a , my dear girl,” said Lady 
Lufton, with the est voice which she knew how 
toassume. “‘And you must remember that my 
daughter-in-law regards you as so very old a 
friend! You remember, of course, when she was 


staying over at H aT 
“ Tnaeed I do. "Ticcember it well.” 
you should not regard it as 
going out, There will be nobody there but our- 
selves and the people from this house.” 

‘But it will be going out, Lady Lufton ; 





even see Mr, Crawley to-day. But the real truth 
is that he must stand or fall ns the jury sbell find 

guilty or not guilty. It w ‘be the same 
in any profession. a captain in the army 





| only pit 
o " ah 


| Mr, Orie 


baud. She always did tell him ev . But 
' on this occasion she thought she Me poy to 
secret. 
| the vicar, 


| court stable-yard with Lord Lufton. 





and I do 
ot think 


hope you will let me stay here. You cann 


how I feel it. Of course I cannot go without 

something like dressing, and—and—and——_ In 
r papa’s state I feel that I ought not to do 

forget it—not for a momen 

ere was a tear in Lady Lufton’s eye as she 


gs My dear, you shan’t come. You and Fanny 
shall stop and dine here by yourselves. ‘Lhe 
gertlemen shall come.” 


** Do let Mrs. Robarts go, please,” said Grace. 
tok won’t do anything of the kind,” said Lady 
jufton, 


Then, when Mrs. Robarts returned to the room, 
her ladyship explained it all in two words : 
* Whilst vo have been away, my dear, Grace 


anything that looks like gaycty. I ought never to | 


“I think she must answer that for herseif, 
Major Grantly.” 
| “Am I wrong, Grace ?” 

Grace thought that he was the finest gentle- 
man and the noblest lover that had ever shown 
his devotion to a woman, and was stirred by a 
mighty resolve that if it ever should be in ioe 
power to reward him after any fashion, she would 
fr out the reward with a very full hand indeed. 

at what was she to say on the present moment? 

‘Am I wrong, Grace?” he said, repeating his 
question with so much emphasis, that she was 
positiveiy driven to answer it. 

‘I do not think you are wrong at all. How can 
I a you are wrong when you are so good? If I 
could be a servant I would serve you. But I 
can be nothing to you, because of papa’s disgrace. 








‘has begged off, and therefore we have decided 
— Mr. Oriel and Mr. Robarts shall come with- 
out you.’ 


**T am so scrry, Mrs. Rob: ” said Grace. 
‘Pooh, pooh,” said Lady L “‘Fanny and | 
I have known each other quite long enough not to 


stand on any complimente-heven we, my dear? 
I must get home now, as all the morning has gone 
by. Fanny, my dear, I want to speak to you.” 

Then she expressed her opinion of Grace Craw- 
ley as she walked across the parsonage garden 
with Mrs. Robarts, 

“She is a 7 nice girl, and a very good girl, I 
am sure; and she shows excellent feeling. What- 
ever happens, we must take care of her. And, | 
rh ave you observed how handsome she 
is?” 

‘* We think her very pretty.” 

_ ‘She is more than pretty when she has a little | 
fire in her eyes: she is downright handsome—or 
will be, when she fills out a little. I tell you what, 
my dear, she’ll make havoc with somebody yet— | 
you see if she doesn’t, By—by. Tell the two | 
gentlemen to be up » Dyn” eal 

And then Lady Lufton went home, 

Grace so contrived that Mr. Oriel came and 
went without pes her. There was a separate | 
nursery breakfast at the parsonage, and by special 
ame ve Grace was allowed to have her tea and 

read-and-butter on the next morning witb the | 
children. | 

“tT pry you told me Miss Crawley was | 
here,” said Mr. Oriel, as the two clergymen stood 
waiting for the gig that was to take the visitor 
away to Barchester. | 

_“*Bo she is,” said Robarts; ‘‘ but she likes to 
hide herself, because of her father’s trouble. You 
can’t blame her.” 

** No, indeed,” said Mr. Oriel. 

**Puor girl. If you knew her, you would not | 

er, but like her.” 
e—what you call—— ?” 

“You mean, is she a lady?” 
“Of course she is by birth, and all that,” said 
apologizing for his inquiry. 

**T don’t think there is another irl | in the county 
so well educated,” said Mr. Rovarts. 

**Indeed! eI had no idea of that.” 

‘*And we think her a great beauty. As for 
manners, I never saw a girl with a prettier way of 
lier own.” 

‘Dear me,” said Mr. Oriel; ‘I wish she had 


come down to breakfast.” 

It will ha\vw been perceived that old Lady 
Lufton had | eard nothing of Major Grantly’s 
i ffense ; that she had no ‘nowiedge that Grace 
had already made havoc, as she had called it— 
liad, in truth, made very sad havoc, at Plumstead. 
She did not, therefore, think much about it when 
ler son told her, on her return home from the 
pesponage, that afternoon, that Major Grantly 
1ad come over from Cosby Lodge, and that he 
was going to dine and sleep at ey Court. 
Some — idea of than ess came across 
her mind that she had not betrayed Grace Crawley 
into a meeting with a stranger. 

**] asked him to come some day before we went 
up to town,” said his lordship; ‘‘ and I am glad 
he has come to-day, as two clergymen to one’s 
self are, at any rate, one too many.” 

So Major Grantly dined and slept at the court. 


But Robarts was in a ay flurry when 
she was.told of this by her husband on his return 
from the Mrs. Crawley had found an op- 


rtunity of telling the story of Major Grantly’s 
ao to Ire, Rol before she had sent her 
daughter to Framiley, knowing that the families 
were intimate, and thing it right that there 
should be some precaution. 
‘*] wonder whether he will come up here,” Mrs. 
Nobarts had said. 
** He said he 


** Probably not,” said the vicar. 
was Lome early.” 

“T hope he will not come—for Grace’s sake,” 
said Mrs. Robarts. 

She hesitated whether she should tell her hus- 


do so,” and she kept the 
“Don’t do anything to _—_ him up, dear.” — 
** You needn’t be id. He won’t come,” said 


On the following morning, as soon as Mr. Oriel 
was gone, Mr. Robarts went out—about his parish 
he would probably have called it; but in half an 
hour he might have been seen strolling about the 


‘*Where is Grantly ?” asked the vicar. 

“IT don’t know where he is,” said his lordship. 
** He has sloped somewhere.” 

The major had sl off to the ge, 
well knowing in what nest his dove was lying 
hid; and he and the vicar had passed each other. 
The major had gone out at the front gate, and the 
vicar had gone in at the stable entrance, 

The two cl en had hardly taken their de- 
parture when Ma: or Grantly had knocked at the 

parsonage door. He had come so early that Mrs. 
Robarts had taken no precautions—even bad 
there been any precautions which she would have 
thought it right to take. was in the act of 
coming down the stairs,not having heard the knock 
at the door, and thus she found her lover in the 
hall. He had asked, of course, fur Mrs. Robarts, 
and thus they two entered the drawing-room to- 
gether. They had not had time to speak when the 
servant opened the drawing-room door to an- 
nounce the visitor. There had been no word 
spoken between Mrs. Robarts and Grace about 

ajor Grantly, but the mother had told the 
daughter of what she had said to Mrs. Robarts. 

“Grace,” said the major, “I am so glad to find 

ou!” ; 

. — he turned to Mrs. Robarts with his open 
han 


“You won't take it uncivil of me if I say that 
my visit is not entirely to yourself? I think I 
may take upon myself to say that I and Miss 
Crawley are old friends, May I not?” 

Grace could not answer a word. 

“ Mrs. Crawley had told me that you had known 
her at Silver' ” said Mrs. Robarte, driven to 


say something, but feeling that she was blunder- 


ing. 
f I came over to Framley yesterday because I 
heard that she was here. Am I wrong to come 


| was hardly possible 





up here to see her?” 


Mrs. Roparts, I cannot stay. You must 
answer him for me,” 
And having thus made her speech she escape 
frcm the room. 
_It may suffice to say further now that the major 
did not see Grace again during that visit at 
Framley. 





CHAPTER LVI.—THE ARCHDEACON GOES TO FRAMLFEY, 


By some of those unseen telegraphic wires 
which carry news about the country and make no 
charge for the conveyance, Archdeacon Grantly 
heard that his son the major was at Framley. 
Now in that itself there would have been nothing 
singular, There had been for years much inti- 
macy between the Lufton family and the Grantly 
family—so much that an alliance between the two 
houses had once been planned, the elders having 
considered it expedient that the young lord should 
marry that Griselda who had since mounted high- 
er in the world even than the elders had then pro- 


| poet for her. There had come no such alliance; 


ut the intimacy had not ceased, and there was 
nothing in itself surprising in the fact that Major 
Grantly should be staying at Framley Court. But 
the archdeacon, when he heard the news, be- 
thought him at once of Grace Crawley. Could it 
be ible that his old friend Lady Lutton—Lady 

Lufton whom he had known and trusted all his 
life, whom he had ever regarded as a pillar of the 
church in Barsetshire—should now be untrue to 
him in a matter so closely affecting his interests ? 
Men when they are worried by fears and teased 
by adverse circumstances become suspicious of 
those on whom suspicion should never rest. It 
he archdeacon thought, that 
Lady Lufton should treat him so unworthily—but 
the circumstances were arene against his friend. 
Lady Lufton had induced Miss Crawley to go to 
Framley, much against his advice, at a time when 
such a visit seemed to him to be very improper; 
and it now appeared that his son was to be there 
at the same time—a fact of which Lady Lufton 
had made no mention to him whatever. hy had 
not Lady Lufton told him that Henry Grantly waa 
coming to Framley Court? The reader, whose 
interest in the matter will be less keen than was 
the archdeacon’s, will know very well why Lady 
Lufton had said nothing about the major’s visit. 
The reader will remember that Lady Lufton, 
when she saw the archdeacon, was as ignorant as 
to the intended visit as was the archdeacon him- 
self, But the archdeacon was uneasy, tro ~ 
and suspicious; and he suspected his old fie 
unworthily. 

He spoke to his wife about it within a very few 
hours of the arrival of the tidings by those in- 
visible wires. He had already told her that Miss 
Urawley was to go to Framley parsonage, and 
that he thought that Mrs. Robarts was wrong to 
receive her at such a time. 

“Tt is only intended for good-nature,” Mrs. 
Grantly had said, 

“It is misplaced good-nature at the present 
moment,” the archdeacon had replied. . 

Mrs. Grantly had not thought it worth her 
while to undertake at the moment any strong de- 
fense of the Framley people. She knew well how 
odious was the name of Crawley in her husband’s 
ears, and she felt that the less that was said at 
present about the Crawleys the better for the 

ace of the rectory at Plumstead. She had 


.therefore allowed the expression of his disap- 


proval to pass unchallenged. But now he came 
upon her with a more bitter grievance, and she 
was a to argue the matter with him. 

“*What do you think ?” said he; ‘“‘ Henry is at 
Framley.” 

‘*He can hardly be staying there,” said Mrs. 
Grantly, “because I know that he is very busy 
at home.” 

The business at home of which the major’s 
mother was speaking was his projected moving 
from Cosby Lodge, a subject which was also very 
odious to the archdeacon. He did not wish his 
son to move from Cosby Lodge. He could not 
endure the idea that his son should be known 
throughout the county to be giving up a residence 
because he could not afford to keep it. The arch- 
deacon could have afforded to keep up two Cosb 
Lodges for his son, and would have been we 
— to do 80, if only his son would not mis- 

have against him so shamefully! He could not 
bear that his son should be punished, openly, be- 
fore the eyes of all Barsetshire. Indeed he did 
not wish that his son should be punished at all. 
He simply desired that his son should recognize 
his father’s aye to inflict punishment. [t would 
be henbane to Archdeacon Grantly to have a poor 
son—a son living at Pau—among Frenchmen !— 
because he d not afford to live in England. 
Why had the archdeacon been oareful of his 
money, adding house to house and field to field? 
He himself was contented—so he told himseif— 
to die as he had lived in a country parsonage, 
working with the collar round his neck up to the 
day of his death, if God would allow him 
so to do. He was ambitious of no grandeur 
for himself—so he would tell himself—being 
partly oblivious of certain episodes in his own 
life. All his wealth had been got togethe: 
for his children. He desired that his sons should 
be fitting brothers for their august sister, And 
now the son who was nearest to him, whom he was. 
bent upon making a squire in his own county 
wanted to marry the daughter of a man who ha 
stolen twenty pounds, and when objection was 
made to so disereditable a connection, replied by 
packing up all his things and saying that he 
would go and live—at Pau! The archdeacon 
therefore did not like to hear of his son being 
very busy at home. 

“I don’t know whether he is busy or not,” said 
the archdeacon, “‘ but I tell you he is staying at 
Framley.” 

**From whom bave you heard it?” 

“What matter does that make if it isso? I 
heard it from Flurry.” 

“Flurry may have been mistaken,” said Mrs. 
Grantly. 

“Tt is not at all likely. Those le always 
know sbout such things. He heard it from tie 
Framley keeper. I don’t doubt but it’s true, and 
1 think that it’s a great shame.” 

“A great shame that Henry should be at 
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Framley! He has been there two or three times | compelled, therefore, to smile and to scm! 


every year since be has lived in the county.” 


also. It is impossible to believe that such a thing 
is an accident,” 

* But, archdeacon, you do not mean to say that 
you think that Lady Lufton has arranged it?” 

“I don’t know who has arranged it. Somebody 
has arranged it. If it is Robarts, that 1s almost 
worse. One could forgive a woman in such a 
matter better than one could a man.” 

“Pshal” Mrs, Grantly’s temper was never 
bitter, but this moment it was not sweetened by 
her ‘husband’s very uncivil reference to her sex. 
‘“‘ The whole idea is nonsense, and you should get 
it out of your head.” 

“Am I to get it out of my head that Henry 
wants to make this girl his wife, and that the two 
are at this moment at Fram!ey together ?” 

In this the archdeacon was wrong as to bis 
facts. Major Grantly had left Framley on the 
previous day, having staid there only one night.” 

“Tt is coming to that that one can trust no one 
—no one—literally no one.” 

Mrs. Grantly perfectly understood that the 
archdeacon, in the agony of the moment, in- 
tended to exclude even herself from his confi- 
dence by that “no one;” but to this she was 
indifferent, understanding accurately when his 
words should be accepted as expressing his 
thoughts, and when they should be supposed to 
express only his anger. 

“The probability is that no one at Lufton 
knew anything about Henry’s partiality for Mies 
Crawley,” said Mrs, Grantly. 

“T tell you I think they are both at Framley to- 
gether ?” 


“Tt is a great shame that he should be had 
over there just at the time when that girl is there | to dinner that tle dowager gave him ano 





‘“‘ And I tell you that if they are, which I doubt, | 


they are there simply by accident. Besides, what 
does it matter? If they choose to marry each 
other, you and I cannot prevent them. They 
don’t want any assistance from Lady Lufton, or 
anybody else. They have simply got to make up 
— own minds, and then no one can hinder 
them.” 

“And, therefore, you would like to see them 
ee) together ?” 

“T say nothing about that, archdeacon ; but I 
do say that we must take these things as they 
come. What can we do? Henry may go and 
stay with Lady Lufton if he pleases, You and 
I cannot prevent him.” 


2S... 


Aiter this the srchdeacon walked away, and | 


would not argue the matter any further with his 
wife at that moment. He knew very well that he 
could not get the better of her, and was apt at 
such moments to think that she took an unfair 
advantage of him by keeping her temper. But 
he could not get out of his head the idea that 
[om 
ranged between his son and Grace Crawicy at 
Framley ; and he resolved that he himself wonld 
go over and see what might be done. He would, 
at any rate, tell all his trouble to Lady Luiton 
and beg his old friend to assist him. He could 
not think that such a one as he had always known 
Lady Lufton to be would approve of a marriage 
between Henry Grantly and Grace Crawley. At 
any rate, he would learn the truth. H-~ had once 
been told that Grace Crawley had herself refused 


on this very day things were being ar- | 


| interference, 


to marry his son, feeling that she would do wrong | 
to inflict so great an injury upon any gentleman. | 


He had believed in so great a virtue. He 
could not believe in it now—now, when he heard 
that Miss Crawley and his son were staying 
together in the same parish. Somebody must be 
doing him #n injury. It could hardly be chance, 
But his presence at Framley might even yet have 
a good effect, and he would at least learn the 
truth. So he had himself driven to Barchester, 
and from Barchester he took post-horses to 
Framley. 

As he came near to the village he grew to be 
somewhat ashamed of himself, or, at least, nerv- 
ous as to the mode in which he should proceed. 
The driver, turning round to him, had suggested 
that he supposed he was to drive to “ My lady’s.” 
This injustice toLord Lufton, to whom the house 
belonged, and with whom his mother lived as a 

uest,was very common inthe county; for old Lady 
Bufton had lived at Framley Court through her 


son’s long minority, and had kept the house there | : § ; 
| comfort which might have come to him trom this 


till his marriage, and even since his marriage she 
had been recognized as its re genius, 
certainly was not the fault of old Lady Lutton, as 
she always spoke of everything as belonging 
either to her son or to her daughter-in-law. The 
archdeacon had been in doubt whether he would 

the Court or to the parsonage. Could he have 


Gone exactly as he wished, he would have leit the | 


It | 


chaise and walked to the parsonage, so as te reach | 
it without the noise and fuss incidental to a pos- | 


tillion’s arrival. But that was impossible. 
could not drop into Framley as though he had 
come from tl:e clouds, and, therefore, he told the 
man to do as he had suggested. ‘‘ Tomy lady's?” 
said the poatillion. The archdeacon assented, and 


He | 


| home yesterday morning. 


the with jond cracks of his whip and with a 
sp ic gallop along the short avenue, took the | 
arehdeacon up to the door of Lord Lufton’s house. | 


He asked for Lord Luiton first, putting on his 
pleasantest smile, so rr Ad — should pe 
suspect the purpose of which he was somewha 

ashamed, Was Lord Lufton at home? Lord 
Lufton was not at home. Lord Lufton bad gone 
up to London that morning, ey! to return 
the day after to-morrow ; but both my ladics were 
at home, So the arcldeacon was shown into the 
room where both my ladies were sitting, and with 
them he found Mrs. Robarts. Any one who had 
become acquainted with the habits of the Framley 
ladies wonld have known that this might very 
probably be the case, The archdeacon himself 
was as well aware as any one of the modes of life 
at Framley. The lord’s wife was the parson’s 
sister, and the 
been the petted friend of the old lady. 


they all lived very much together, 


Of course 
Of course 


pleased ; and it was not till aiter he had eaten his | 
lunch, and had ¢declarcd that he must return home 
or- 
tunity of having the private conversation which 
he desired. 

“Can Ihave a few minutes’ private talk with 
you?” he said to her, whispering into her ear as 
they left the drawmg-room together. 

So she led the way into her own sitting-room, 
telling him, as she asked him to be seated, that 
she had supposed that sumething special must 
have brought him over to Franiley. 

__ ‘I should have asked you to come up here, even 
if you had not spoken,” she said. 

** Then perl:ups you know what has brought me 
over ?” said the archdeacon. 

** Not in the least,” said Lady Lufton, “I have 
not anidea, But I did not flat ermyeelf that you 
would come so far on a morning call merely to see 
us three ladies, I hope you did not want to see 
Ludovie, because he will not be back till to-mor- 
row ? 

““T wanted to see you, Lady Lufton.” 

“That is lucky, as here I am. You may be 
pretty sure to find me here any day in the year.” 

After this there was a little pause. The arch- 
Jeacon hardly knew how to begin his story. In 
the first place, he was in doubt whether Lad 
Lufton hed ever heard of the preposterous mate 
which his son had proposed fo himself to make. 
In his anger at Plumstead he had felt sure that 
she knew all about it, and that she was assisting 
his son. But this belief had dwindled as his anger 
had dwindled ; and as the chaise had entered the 
parish of Framley he had told bimself that it was 
quite impossible that she should know anything 
about it. Her manner had certainly been alto- 
gether in her favor since he had been in her house. 
There had been nothing of the consciousness of 
guilt in her demeanor. But, nevertheless, there 
was the coincidence! How had it come to pass 
that Grace Crawley and his son should be at 
Framley together? It might, indeed, be just 
possible that Flurry might have been wrong, and 
that his son bad not been there at all. 

‘**T suppose Miss Crawley is at the parsonage ?” 
he said, at last. 

“Oh, yes; she is still there, and will remain 
there 1 should think for the next ten days.” 

‘Oh; I did not know,” said the archdeacon, 
very coldly, 

It seemed to Lady Lufton, who was as innocent 
as an unborn babe in the matter of the projected 
marriage, that her old friend the archdeacon was 
in a mind to persecute the Crawleys. He had on 
a former oceasion taken upon himself to advise 
that Grace Crawley should not be entertained at 
Framley, and now it seemed that he had come all 
the way from Piumstead to say something further 
in the same strain. Lady Lufton, if he had any- 
thing further to say of that kind, would listen 
him as a matter of course. She would listen to 
him and reply to him without temper.® But she 
did not approve of it. She told herself silently 
that she could not approve of persecution or ot 
She therefore drew herself up, and 
pursed her mouth, and put cn something of that 
look of severity which she could assume very 





visibly, if it so pleased her. 

“Yes; she is still there, and I think that her | 
vis't will do her a great deal of good,” said Lady | 
Lufton. 

‘*When we talk of doing good to people,” said | 
the archdeacen, “‘we often make terrible mis- | 
takes, It so often happeris that we con’t know | 
when we are doing good and when we are doing 
harm.” 

“That is true, of course, Dr. Grantly, and must | 
be so necessarily, as our wisdom here below is so | 
very limited. But I should think—rs far as I can 
see, that is—that the kindness which my friend 
Mrs. Robarts is showing to this young lady must | 
be beneficial. You know, archdeacon, I explained | 
to you before that I could not quite agree with 
you in what you said as to leaving these people | 
alone till after the trial, I thought that*help was 
necessary to them at once.” 

The archdeacon sighed deeply, He ought to 
have been ‘somewhat renovated in spirit by the 
tone in which Lady Luften spoke to him, as it 
conveyed to him almost an absolute conviction 
that his first suspicion was incorrect. But any 


source was marred by the feeling that he must 
announce his own disgrace, At any rate he must 
do so, unless he were contented to go back to 
Plumstead without having learned anything by 
his journey. He changed the tone of his voice, 
however, and asked a question, as it might be, 
altogether on a different subject. 
‘**T heard yesterday,” he said, “that Henry was 
over here,” | 
‘*He was here yesterday. He came the even- 
ing before, and dined and slept here, and went | 
” 
** Was Miss Crawley with you that evening?” | 
‘Miss Crawley? No; she would not come. She 
thinks it best not to go out while her father is in 
his present unfortunate position; and she is 
right.” | 
SC She is quite right in that,” said the arch- | 
deacon; and then he paused again, He thought 
that it would be best for him to make a clean | 
breast of it, and to trust to Lady Lufton’s sym- | 
yathy. | 
, “Did Henry go up to the parsonage?” he! 


asked, 
But still Lady Lufton did not suspect the truth. | 
**T think he did,” she replied, with an air of | 


| surprise. ‘I think I heard that be went up there 


arson’s wife had from her infancy | 


Mrs. Robarts was as much at home in the diaw- | 


ing-room of Framley Court as she was in her own 
drawing-room at the parsonage. Nevertheless 
the archdeacon thought himeelt to be hardly us« 
when he found that 

“ My dear archdeacon, whoever expected to see 
you?” said Lady Lufton. 

Then the two } 
And they all smile 
overjoyed to see him. He waa, in truth, a great 
favorite at Framley, and each of the three was 

lad to welcome him, ney believed in the arch- 

eacon at Framley, and felt for him that sort of 
love which ladies in the country do feel for their 
elderly male friends. There was not one of the 
three who would not have taken mucii trouble to 

et anything for the archdeacon which they had 

ought the archdeacon would like. Even old 
Lady Lufton remembered what was |is favorite 
soup, and always took care that he should have it 
when he dined at the Court. Young Lady Lufton 
wi bring him his tea as be sat in his chair. 
He was petted in the house, was allowed to poke 
the fire if he pleased, and called the servants by 
ir names as though he were at home, He was 


| 


s. Robarts was at the house, | 


ounger women greeted him. | 
on him pleasantly, and seemed | 


to call on Mrs. Robarts atter breakfast.”* 

**No, Lady Luiton, be did not go up there to 
call on Mrs. Robarts. He went up there because 
he is making a fool of himself about that Miss | 
Crawley. That is the truth. Now you under- | 
stand it all, I hope that Mrs, Robarts does not 
know it. I do hope for her own sake that Mrs, 
Robarts does not know it.” 

The archdeacon certainly had no longer any | 
donbt as to Lady Lufton’s mnocence when he 
a at her iace as she heard these tidings. 
She had predicted that Grace Crawley would 
“make havoc,” and could not, therefore, be al- 
togetber surpr.sed at the idea that some gentle- 
man should have fallen in love with her; but she 
had never supposed that the havoc might be 
made so early in her days, or on so great a quarry, 

“You don’t mean to tell me that Henry rantly 
is in love with Grace Crawley ?” she replied, 

‘**T mean to say that he says he is.” 

‘*Dear, dear, dear. 1’m sure, archdeacon, that 
you will believe me when I say that I knew nothing 
about it.” 

**T am quite sure of that,” said the archdeacon 
dolefully. 

“‘Orl certain!y should not have been glad to 
see him here. But the house, you know, is not 
mine, Dr. Grantly. I could have done nothing if 
1 had knownit. But only to think——; well, to 


be sure. She has not lost time, at any rate,” 


Now this was not at all the light in which the 
archdeacon wished that the matter should be re- 
garded. 


He had been desirous that Lady Lufton 


| to her advantage—loving him 


| shoul 
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should be horror-stricken by the tidings, but it 
ecemed to him that she regarded the amr nay al- 
most as a geod joke. What did it matter how 
young or how old the girl might be? She came 
of poor people—of people who had no friends—of 
disgraced people ; and Lady Lufton ought to feel 
that such a marriage would be a terrible misfor- 


tune and a terrible crime. 

“*T need hardly tell you, Lady Lufton,” said the 
archdeacon, ‘that I shall set my face against it 
as far as it is in my power to do so,” 

“It they both be resclved I suppose you can 
hardly prevent it.” 

“‘Of course I cannot prevent it. Of course I 
cannot prevent it. If he will break my heart and 
his mother’s—and his sister’s—of course I cannot 

revent it. If he will ruin himself, he must have 
1i8 OWN way.” 

“Ruin himself, Dr. Grantly!” 

“They will have enough to live upon—some- 
where in Spain or France.” The scorh ex 
in the archdeacon’s voice as: he spoke of Pau as 
being “somewhere in Spain or France,” should 
have been heard to be understood. ‘No doubt 
they wi'l have enough to live upon.” 

“Do you mean to say that it will make a differ- 
ence as to your own rope Dr. Grantly ?” 

“Certainly it will, La y Lufton. I told “eh | 
when I first heard of the thing—before he h 
definitely made any offer to the girl—that I should 
withdraw !rom him altogether the allowance that 
I now make him, if he married her. And I told 
him also, that if he persisted in his folly I should 
think it my duty to alter my will.” 

**T am sorry for that, Dr. Grantly.” 

“Sorry! And am not I sorry? Sorrow is no 
sufficient word. I am broken-hearted. Lady 
Lufton, it is killing me. It is indeed. I love 
him ; I love him—1 love him as you have loved 
yourson. But what is the use? hat can he be 








much to you, had you not come to me, as ii wire, 
for my opinion.” 

“IT came here because I thought Henry was 
here,” said the archdeacon. 

‘“*If I have said too much I beg your perdon.” 

“No; you have not said too much, It is not 
that. You and I are such old friends that either 
may say almost anything to the other.” 

* Yes—just so. And therefore I have ventured 
to speak my mind,” said Lady Luiton. 

“Of course—and I am obliged to you. But, 
Lady Lutton, you do not understand yet how this 
hits me. Everything in life that I have done, I 
have done for my children. I am wealthy, but I 
have not used - | wealth for myself, because I 
have desired that they should be able to hold 
their heads high in the world. All my ambition 
has been for them, and all the pleasure which 1 
have anticipated tor myself in my old age is that 
which I have hoped to receive from their credit. 
As for Henry, he might have had anything he 
wanted from me in the way of omg He ex- 

ressed a wish, a few months since, go into 

arliament, and I promised to help him as far as 
ever I could go. I have kept up the game alto- 
ether for him. He, the younger son of a work- 
ng parish zm, has had everything that could 
be given to the eldest son of a country gentleman— 
more than is given to the eldest son of many 4 
er. I have hoped that he would marry again, 
ut I have never cared that he should marry for 
money. I have been willing to do anything for 
him myself. But, Lady Lufton, a father does 
feel that he should have some return for all this. 
No one can imagine that Henry ever su that 
a bride from that wretched place at Hogglestock 
could be welcomed among us. He knew that he 
would break our hearts, and he did not care for it. 
That is what I feel. Of course he has the power 
to do as he likes—and of course I have the power 


to me when he shall have married the daughter | to do as I like also with what is my own.” 


of such a man as that ?” 

Lady Lufton sat for a while silent, thinking of a 
certain episode in ber own life. There had been 
a time when her son was desirous of making a 
marriage which she had thought would break her 


heart. She had for a time moved heaven and earth | 


as far as she knew how to move them—to prevent 
the marriage. But at last she had yielded—not 
from lack of rye for the circumstances had 
been such tha } 

still the power in her hand of staying the mar- 
riage—but she had yielded because she had per- 
ceived that her son was in earnest. She 


at the moment of yielding ste had | 


yielded, and had kissed the dust; but from the | 
moment in which her lips had so touched the | 


ground, she had taken great joy in the new | 
daughter whom her son had brought into the | 


house. Since that she had learned to think that 
young people might perhaps be right, and that 
old people might perhaps be wrong. This trouble 
of her friend the archdeacon’s was very like her 
own old trouble. ‘And he is engaged to her 
now ?” she said, when those thoughts had passed 
through her mind, 

‘Yes—that is,no. I am not sure. I do not 
know how to make myself sure,” 


‘1 am sure Major Grantly will tell you all the | 


’ 


truth as it exists. 
“Yes; he’ll tell me the truth—as far as he 


Lady Lufton was a very good woman, devoted 
to her duties, affectionate and just to those about 
her, truly religious and charitable from her 
nature ; but I aoubt whether the worldiness of 
the archdeacon’s —— struck her as it will 
strike the reader. People are so much more 
ney | in practice than they are in theory, so 
much keener after their own gratification in detail 
than they are in the abstract, that the narrative 
of many an adventure would shock us, though the 
same adventure would not shock us in the action. 
One girl tells another how she has changed her 
mind in love; and the friend sympathizes with 
the friend, and perhaps coments. 

Had the story been told in print, the friend who 
had listened with equanimity would have read of 
such vacillation with indignation. She who vacil- 
lated herself would have hated her own perform- 


| ance when brought before her judgment as a 


matter in which she had no personal interest. 
Very fine things are written every day about 
honesty and truth, and men read them with a sort 
of external conviction that a man, if he be anythin 
of a man at all, is of course honest and true. Bu 
when the internal convictions are brought out be- 


| tween two or three who are personally interested 


knows it. I do not see that there is much anxiety | 


to spare me in the matter. 


He is desirous rather | 


ot making me understand that I have no power of | 


saving him from his own folly. Of course I 
have no power of saving him,” 

** But is he engaged to her ?” 

“He says that she has refused him, But of 
course that means nothing.” 

Again the archdeacon’s position was very like 
Lady Lufton’s position, as it had existed before 
her son’s marriage. In that case also the young 
lady, who was now Lady Lufton’s own daughter 
and deurest friend, had refused the lover who pro- 
posed to her, although the marriage was so much 
, the while, 
with her whole heart, as it was natural to suppose 
that Grace Crawley might so love her lover. The 
more she thought of the similarity of the stories, 
the stronger were her sympathies on the side of 
poor Grace. Nevertheless, she would comfort her 
old friend if she knew how; and of course she 
could not but admit to herself that the match was 
one which must be a cause of real sorrow to him, 
**T don’t know why her refusal should mean 
nothing,” said Lady Lufton, 

‘Of course g girl refuses at first—a girl, I mean 
in such circumstances as hers, She can’t but teel 
that more is offered to her than she ought to take, 
and that she is bound to go through the ceremony 
of declining. But my anger is not with her, Lady 
Lufton.” 

**T do not see how it can be,” 

‘*No; it is not with her. If she becomes his 
wife I trust that I may never see her,” 

*Ob, Dr. Grantly!” 

“I do ; 1 do. How can it be otherwise with 
me? But I shall have no quarrel with her. With 
uim I must quarrel.” 

**I do not see why,” said Lady Lufton. 

“You do not? Does he not set me at de- 
fiance ?” 

“At his age surely a son has a right to marry 
as he pleases.” 

“Tf he took her ov’ of the streets, then it would 


| be the same?” said he archdeacon, with bitter | 


anger, 

**No; for such a one would herself be bad.” 

** Or if she were the daughter of a huckter out of 
the city?” 

“*No again; for in that case her want of edu- 
cation would probably unfit her for your society.” 

‘* Her father’s disgrace, then, should be a mat- 
ter of indifference to me, Lady ‘Lufton ?” 

“TI did not say so. In the first place, her 
father is not disgraced—not as yet ; and we do not 
know whether he may ever be disgraced, You 
will hardly be disposed to say that persecution 
from the palace disgraces a clergyman in Barset- 


| shire.” 


**All the same, I believe that the man was 
oul said the archdeacon. 

“Wait and see, my friend, before you condemn 
him altogether. But, be that as it may, I ac- 
knowledge that the marriage is one which must 


naturally be distasteful to you,” 

“Ob, Lady Lufton! if you only knew! If you 
enly knew! 
Me Ido know; and I feel for you. ButI think 
that 


—_ son has a right to expect that _ 
not show the same repugnance to such a 
marriage as this as you would have a right to 
show had he suggested to himself such a wife as | 
those at which you now just hinted. Of course | 
you can advise him, and make him understand 
our feelings; but I cannot think you will be 
ustified in quarreling with him, or in changing 
your views toward him as regards money, seeing 
that Miss Crawley is an educated lady, who has 
done nothing to forfeit your respect.” 

A heavy cloud came upon the archdeacon’s 
brow as he heard these words, but he did not 
make any immediate answer. 


“Of course, my friend,” continued Lady | 


together—between two or three who feel that their 
little gathering is, so to say, “ tiled” —those internal 
convictions differ very much from the external 
convictions, This map, in his confidences, asserts 
broadly that he does not mean to be thrown over, 
and that man has a project for throwing over 
somebody else ; and the intention of each is that 


| scruples are not to siand in the way of his suc- 





| 
| 


| 








cess, The “ Ruat eolum, flat justitia,” was said, 
no doubt from an outside balcony to a crowd, and 
the speaker knew he was talking buncombe. The 
** Rem, si possis recte, si non, quocunque modo,” 
was whispered into the ear in a club smoking- 
room, and the whisperer intended that his wo 
should prevail. 








Tue Roya Laprary in Franor.—Charles VI. 
of France showed some appreciation of letters during 
the intervals of his mental! affliction, and was ready to 
lend and bestow books from the royal library. The 
luishop ot Benez composed for him in Latin the ‘* Moral 
Mirror of Kings.”” Together with this, he had at c. m- 
mand the book whichVincent de Beauvais had composed 
ior the children of nob'e families by order o: Saint 
Louis, and the instructions intended for Philip the Fair 
by Gilles de Rome, The old Breton rcmances ot the 
** Quest of the San Graal,” “‘ Lancelot of the Lake ” and 
“Sir Tristan’ were among his favorite hand-books. 


In 1392, the same year in which his malady first dis- 
played itself, he presented the “‘ Voyages of Mandeville” 
io his favored physi ian, Gervaise stien. Ove of 


the literary curiosities of the reign of Charles VI. is 
the correspondence of himself and the great Tamer- 
‘ane, A missionary, Francis by name, brought Tamer- 
lane’s letter, written in the most flowery of Persian 
characters, and ad the as ‘anza (Roi 
de France), Other letters were brought by the mission- 
aries to Genoa and Venice, the chief object of all being 
to establish ce on a stable foundation. The 
great Tartar chief boasted of a victory over Bajazet, 
and the Latin reply sent by Charles congratulated him 
thereon, and showed reasons why sovereigns 
differing in faith s live on friendly terms with 
each other, thus promoting the general interesis of their 
subjects. The library, as may be supposed, was not 
well minded during the poor king’s insane periods, 
His uncle, the Duke of Anjou, making an excursion 
into Italy in search of a kingdom, took away with him 
the “Ovid Moralized”” by Philip de Vitri, tie transia- 
iions of Cassian and Valerius Maximus, of Solinus, . nd 
of the “* City of God,” the “ Lives of the Fathers,” and 
the “ Instructions tor Princes” by Gilles of Rome, 
alreajy mentioned, 





Women’s Worx.—The women of the 14th 
century shared in the glory and utility of the goo! work. 
The voluminous works of Origen were vopie’ by 8.x 
young women, and many nunneries produced ski iful 
copyists. A nun named Diemuet belonging to the Ba- 
varian convent of Wessobrunn executed a surpri ing 
amount of work. She left to posterity the full list of «ii 
the works she had executed, and her grateful survivi..g 
friends had her monumental! effigies scu’ ou her 
tomb, holding the pen in her hand. é illustrious 
Gersop was @ great encourager of the good practice, «ud 
continually exhorted the universities and monasteries 
to prosecute the copyist’s labors. But he never ceased 
to —- on the sity lecting good parchment, 
andwriting legibly with careful regard to punctuation, 
avd avoidance oi flourishes. It is probable that he 
spoke against the erasing of old writ'ngs and covering 
the abraded surface with a new subject. The vount 
Palatine Nicholas Geri, dean of Saint Victo: in Mayence, 
on appointing six notaries public in 1358, engaged then 
by oath not to employ parchments already inscribed 

ad the regulation been earlier made, and strictly en 
forced, how many more of the literary treasures of an 
tiquity would have beep preserved for us! The pens 
men of Paris at that time enjoyed a high reputation. 
Guillebert de Metz, the great eulogist of everything 
connected with the city, counted among its notabilities 
in 1400, “‘Gobert the sovereign writer (¢scripvain), who 
composed the Art of Writing (escripre) and Makiny Pens, 
and his disciples, who for their writing were re- 
tained by princes, of the young (juenne) Flamel by the 
Duke ot Burgundy, Sicart by the Richart d’ Engleterre, 
Guiilemin by the Grand Master of Hodes, Crespy by the 
Duke of Orleans, Perrm by the Emperor Sigemundus 
of Rome,” &c. 





A Bat strack a little boy in the eye last week; 
strange to say, the baw/ immediately came out of hig 


Lufton, “I should not have ventured to say so | mou 
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Flight of Stairs Covering the Site of Cham. 
plain’s Grave, Quebec. 


Tue grave of Samuel de Champlain, who 
founded the city of Quebec in 1608, has at length been 
discovered, thanks to the indefatigable researches of the 
Reverend Messrs. Laverdiere and Casgraip. 

It is remarkable that the burial-place of so emi- 
Canadian history should have 


eologists 
the minute details of 
no account of it except incidentally. It now appears 
that the only church record capable of establish- 
ing the fact was destroyed by fire about the year 
1642. Indeed, until very lately, the existence of 
the chapel referred to eppears to have been con- 
founded with that of another, so that the investiga- 
tors were not only groping in the dark, but were 
actually misled by confirmed ideas which they 
naturally adovted as correct. The remains of Cham- 
plain, two thigh bones contained in a coffin, were 
found in a vault built of cedar logs, ten feet be- 
neath the surface ot the ground, near the foot of a 
flight of steps leading from Mountain Hill to Cham- 
plain street. The precise spot is indicated in our 
sketch by the figure of a priest standing on the 
platform, under Mulville’s sign. 

Originally, a chapel, known as Champlain’s chapel, 
stood on this spot, and the first white man’s ceme- 
tery in Canada, probably in North America, was 
constructed on the hill immediately above it. 

This passage, leading to Mountain Hill was 
the original, and for many years the only means of 
ascent to the fort or upper town; it was opened 
under the direction of Champ'ain himself, and 
therefore, gives additional interest to tLe scene, 








Roger Williams’s Departure from Salem. 


In the early history of New England there 
is no more interesting character than Roger Wil- 
liams. At that time in our history, the great in- 
terest of men was in theological subjects, and their 
differences arose from disputes on points of doc- 
trine, the meaning or importance of which the 
modern world can hardly comprehend. Early in 
1631 Roger Williams arrived iv Boston with his wife 
Mary, having the reputation of a “‘ young minister 
godly and zealous, having precious gifts,’’ but soon 
incurred the hostility of the authorities by his reli- 
gious opinions, and chiefly by denying that the 
magistrates had a right to punish for any but civil 
offenses. He soon left Boston and went to Salem, 
where he was settled as an assistant minister. His 
ministry here was brief, and he retired to Plymouth 
for ten years. 

Returning then to Salem, he became the successor 
of Skelton, whose assistant he had formerly been, 
but in the autumn of 1635 was banished by a decree 
of the General Court, who ordered him to depart in 
six weeks from its jurisdiction. Being thus forcibly 
ejected from the colony, Williams retired to what is 
now the State of Rhode Island, and there founded a 
colony of his own, the fundamental article for the 
government of which established a pure democracy 
with absolute inhibition of control over the con- 
sciences of those who joined it. This character 
remained with the colony during the remainder of 
Williams’s life, the history of which for nearly half 
a century is the history of Providence and Rhode 
Island. 








The Battlefield Monument at New Orleans. 


Tus monument is about one hundred 
yards inland from the Mississippi river, and about 
five miles below the city of New Orleans. It is 
situated a few feet in the rear of Jackson’s line 
of breastworks, though no sign of these now re- 
mains. The monument is erected to commemorate the 
battle of New Orleans, and Jackson’s victory over Pack- 
enham, which was the closing engagement of the war 
of 1812. The monument is still unfinished. 








The Bazaar on Sunday Morning in New 
Orleans. 


Tus bazaar is a portion of the French mar- 
ket, situated in the French portion of the city of New 
Orleans. The principal market day is Sunday, early in 
the morning. The booths or stalls are kept by repre- 
sentatives of all nationalities, though the French, 
Italians and Jews are most numerous. All sorts of 
fruits are here offered for sale, and, as shown in our 
illustration, all kinds of fancy articles. The Indians 
seen in the corner of our picture are some of the few 
remaining representatives of the Seminoles, located on 
Lake Pontchartrain; they bring herbs to market, and 
also a leaf from which a kind of tea is made, and seem 
to do a very good business with their wares, 
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THE NEW QUARANTINE BUILDINGS. 


Ovz illustration represents the new buildings 
designed for quarantine, and now in process of erection 
under the direction of the architects, Messrs. Ritch & 
Griffiths. The necessity for a new and commodious 
quarantine ground is made very apparent from our ex- 


but that you will expose them at proper time and place. 
You swear that if yon are ctuaeess Oe Se een pees 
of one or more books, you will give in good faith, re- 
Be) your proper commission, an estimation, i.¢., 
such a sum as you would voluntarily give on occasion. 
You swear that the price of the copy, and the name of 
the vendor (the person sworn), if required, snall be 


, Placed iu some part of the book exposed for sale.” 





FLIGHT OF STAIRS COVERING THE GRAVE OF SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN, WHO FOUNDED THE CITY 
OF QUEBEC, ‘ : 


perience this summer, and this necessity will apparently 
be filled most satisiactorily by the erection of the build- 
ings shown in our illustration. 








The Book Trade of the Middle Ages. 


Tue earliest book-shops were the monas- 
teries, There, a person désirous of procuring any work 
might be pretty sure of a correct text, owing to the 
cares and precautions usually exercised. Iu time books 
came to be sold by laymen in shops through the city, 
but the direct vendors were only sellers on commission, 
1-6d. to the shilling, the rector of college or university 
was the proprietor. By an oath did the rector secure 
the agent’s good faith and loyalty in all transactions of 
buying and selling : 

“You swear that the books received by you shall be 


safely kept, exhibited and sold in good faith. You 
swear that you will not deny them nor conceal them, 
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BOGER WILLIAMS’ DEPARTURE FROM SALEM, 
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The bookseller, after giving proois of possessing 
sufficient learning, snd procuring bail, was appointed 
to his office by a letter of the rector. One of these 
letters, dated in 1354, and still extant, gave the holder a 
a privilege to buy and sell books Parisius et albi. Even 
after the invention of printing the booksellers continued 
for a period to be bound to the universities. 


The bail of a bookseller was about 50 livres Parisiis. 
Each of the four chief booksellers had to find bail for 
200 livres. Many of the book-agents who flourished in 
the early part of the fourteenth century were found to 
be the reverse of good men and true, and new and more 
stringent regulations were made touching the good life 
and good fame and sufficient learning of these librarians, 
and insisting on the oaths to be taken and the bail to be 
perfected. Yet it seems not to have been easy for the 
men of commission to play the rogue. They gave notice 
at once to the rector when a MS. was sold, and it was to 
him or his treasurer the money was paid, deducting the 


agent’s fee. 

One of the book- 
seller’s duties was 
to lend books to be 
transcribed, on re- 
ceiving their value 
and the lending 
fee. Ifhe consider- 
ed the text not 
correct, he would 
send it to the uni- 
versity beforehand 
to have the needful 
emendation made, 

Besides the sworn 
and bail-producing 
booksellers, there 
were some folk of 
little estimation 
who were allowed 
to keep stalls, but 
not to dispose of 
any work higher in 
value than ten sols. 
These folk of low 
degree were under 
the surveillance of 
four of the sworn 
men, and obliged 
to conduct their 
commerce in the 
open air nec sub 
tecto (nor under 
cover). These poor 
fellows must have 
been rather worse 
off than the siall- 
keepers of our day. 
MSS. works not 
exceeding five 
pence in value were 
not very remuners- 
tive, nor could the 
supply be very 
abundant. The sale 
of a work of any 
value was & cere- 
monious and im- 
posing transaction ; 
witness the follow- 
ing instrument, ex- 
ecuted by Geoffri 
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de Saint Leger, ‘‘librarian-clerk and qualified as such,” 


before solemn and public notaries in the — 1332, and 


still preserved in the College of Laon, in 

“TI, Geoffroi de Saint Leger, librarian-clerk 
qualified as such, acknowledged to have sold, Coded 
quitted and transferred; sell, cede, quit and transfer 
under forfeiture of all and each of my goods and im. 
prisonment of my body, a book entitied ‘ lum 

Historiale in Consuetudines Parisienses ’ (Historical 
Picture of the Customs of the Parisians), divided 
and bound in four volumes, and covered with red 
leather, to the nobleman, Messire Gerard de Mon. 
tagu, King’s Advocate in Parliament, in consider. 

on of the sum of forty livres Parisis, wherewith 
said librarian remains content, and avows himself 
well paid.”’ 

Some of the twenty-eight librarians of 1342 must 
have been slippery tolk. Stringent laws, enforced 
more than a few times, were necessary to prevent 
them [from pete a | their customers, or sell. 
ing valuable works without giving notice to the 
rector. There was alwaysa delay of four days in 
effecting a sale, in order to ascertain if the work 
were not needed by some members of the university, 

In 1344, two years after the enacting of some strin- 
gent regulations on the librarians, the duty of mark- 
ing the price on the fly-leat, or some leaf, being 
particularly dwelt on, the ‘‘ Philomblion of Richard 
de Bury, Bishop of Durham,” ap in England. 
We present the eulogium of 8 most worthy 
predecessor of the Dibdins, the Hebers, and Rox- 
burgh-dukes of modern times, on the literary treas- 
ures of old Lutetia: 

‘Oh, what a torrent of joy inundated our heart 
every time it was in our power to visit Paris, the 
Paradise of the world ( paradisum mundi, Parisius) ! 
Too short was the tims passed there for our im. 
mense love! There are the libraries, sweeter than 
all the perfumes of the world—there the parterres 
where bloom innumerable books—there the mea- 
dows of the academia, the promenades of the peri- 
patetics, the heights of Parnassus, the portico of 
the Stoica, the reign of Aristotle, the arbiter of art 
as of science, the unique oracle of the most excel- 
lent doctrine of this sublunary world! There Ptol- 
omey aud Genxacher(?) measure by figure and 
number the epicycle ané the eccentricity of the 
planets, There Paul reveals mysteries, Dionysius 
sets in order and distinguishes the hierarchies, 
There everything pertaining to grammar, invented 
by Cadmus and the Phoenicians, is represented in 
Latin letters by the Virgin Carmente. There, open- 
ing our treasures, unstringing our purses, we 
scatter Our money, and the priceless books seem 
to cost only a little sand and dust.” 

The good bishop had scattered his money to 
some purpose in Germany and Italy. His mode of 
proceeding may be guessed at trom his favorite 
maxim: ‘* Never hesitate at a price unless you sus- 
pect deceit, or reserve your money for a greater oc- 
=e When the object is truth, purchase, but sell 
not,”’ 








HENRY Vill. 


Ovt of all the thirty or forty kings who 
have sat upon the English throne, Henry VIII. is the 
only one who, in common parlance, ever “earned 
his living.’”’ We owe a great deal of the comfort ot 
the present day to that man’s labors, It was he, 
and such as he, who made the art of sitting in easy 
chairs such a safe and general accomplishment for 
us moderns; he was just the man for the emergen- 
cy of his time ; and it is doubtful if we could honestly 
name any of his successors who would have brought 
the country so successfully through such an ordeal; 

ither of the J: nor the Charleses would have 
done it—Cromwell might, but through much blood- 
shed and hypocrisy; and it would be difficult to fix 
upon any one of the Georges who would have made 
a great religious reformer. Let us be just. Henry 
was no saint, but he was a wise and powerful king 
—1 king in something more than his crown and 
sceptre—endowed with all the qualities of dauntless 
courage and immovable determination necessary 
for his work; a thorough Englishman, devoted to 
his country, who in turn was proud of him, and sup- 
| ey him unanimously iu those very acts for which 

e has been £0 relentlessly maligned; this is a most 
significant fact. Their support was not the support 
of slaves through fear, as it is often resented, 
for they had twice revolted against him, and 
from him concessions; but it was the 
support of men conscious of the necessity of what was 
done, from reasons which perhaps we are unable to ap- 
preciate; and if ever a man ended his career by pur- 
suing from honest conviction what he had begun from 
motives of policy. we may safely conclude that man was 
Henry VIII. e domestic culty of his seven wives 
may be objected; but there is a great deal to be said 
yet upon that subject, and a great deal will be said when 
future historians shall use the materials which have 
been lately thrown open to them. We should however 
remember this in our estimate of a great man, that his 
greatness will extend to all his actions; he will be great 
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NEW ORLEANS BATTLEFIELD MONUMENT.—FROM 
A SKETCH BY JAS. E. TAYLOR. 





in his virtues and great in his vices. If you magnify 4 
body, you will magnify its deformities as well as its 
beauties; and we must never estimate the failings of ® 
great man by our own limited capacities. This is not 
the popular view of Henry’s character, but it is possible 
that at some future day the recorded verdict of bygone 
generations will be reversed, or at least modified. The 
voluminous State Papers of his reign, which have only 
recently been gathered — have a tendency #0 
effect this change. There no prejudice so dear as & 
historic prejudice; we love our favorite villains, and 
will not allow their characters to be taken from them, 
therefore it is probable that to the end of all time the 
theories that Henry VIII. was a rascal, Macchiavelli & 
rogue, and Cromwell a saint, will find devocved disciples 





amongstjthose who read history without thinking. 
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HOME INCIDENTS. &c. 
The Fatal Card. 


A traveler describes a scene he witnessed upon a 
Mississippi steamboat as follows: One night we had 
started out from Vicksburg, and were heading merri'y 
down the river, when a well-known river gambler 
named Sturdivant came up to the group which had 
gathered around the stove. ‘ Well, gentlemen,”’ he 
said, “you seem to be terribly dull. Who wants to 
play for twenty dollars antee?’”’ He glanced around the 
crowd as if to select his victim. For the first time I 
noticed the gaze of one of the group fixed upon him. 
He was a stranger to m2, and was dressed ina plain 
suit of homespun, and his face was partially concealed 
by a wide-brimmed sombrero which was drawn down 
over it. He was a small but powerful built man, and 
in the decided expression of his well-shaped head, I 
Tead an unusual firmness and intensity of purpose. 
**Are you Daniel Sturdivant, the gambler ?” he asked, 
in a calm tone, without rising. ‘‘Some persons call 
me so behind my back,” he said insolently; “but no 
one dares to apply that term before my face.” 
** Nevertheless,’’ said the stranger, quietly, ‘‘ I want an 
answer—yes or no.”’ ** Well, then,” said the gambler, 
angrily, “‘I am. What of it?’ ‘Simply this,” re- 
plied the stranger; ‘‘I have heard it said that you 
claim to be the best player in the Southwest. I have 
come two hundred miles to prove you a liar.” Sturdi- 
vant strode forward a step or two, and thrust his hand 
into his breast as if to graspa weapon. ‘‘ Stop,” said 
the stranger. ‘“ Take your seat at the table, and I will 
make my words good.” With an oath Sturdivant 
placed himself at the table, and bade his challenger do 
likewise. It did not take long to show us that the 
stranger was an unusually good player. For an hour 
or more the playing went on in silence. The stakes 
were high and the contest marked with bigh skill, 
Sturdivant exerted himself as he had never done 
before, but in spite of his efforts he lost steadily. By 
the expiration of the time indicated above, he had lost 
over two thousand dollars. I noticed the flush upon 
his face deepen, and a strange light came into his eye. 
At last, with an exclamation of triumph, he drew toward 
him the heap of notes. “That was well done,” said 
the stranger. ‘‘ You arean expert at cheating. But go 
on. I can beat you whether you play openly or dis- 
honestly.” Sturdivant ssid nothing, but dealt the 
cards again. The hand was played, and Sturdivant 
was about to seize the stakes again, when the stranger 
laid down a card and checked him. The gambler 
uttered a cry, and sat motionless, with his eyes fixed on 
he card—. faded ace of hearts with a dark red stain 
across the face. Sturdivant’s face worked convulsively 
as he gazed at it, and the spectators gathered more 
closely around the two, wondering at the strange 
scene. “In God’s name who are you?” gasped 
Sturdivant, with eyes still fixed on the card. “ Look at 
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me,”” said the stranger, quietly. As if powerless to 
resist, Sturdivant raised his eyes to the speaker. The 
stranger had raised his hat, and sat looking at the 
trembling man with eyes which fairly blazed with fury. 
Sturdivant uttered a groan, and sank back in his chair, 
with his face white and rigid. The stranger with one 
sweep, gathered up the money from the table, and 
thrust it into his breast. ‘That ace of hearts is an 
unlucky card for you, Daniel Sturdivant,” he said, 
coldly; “you played it once when you thought it to 
your advantage. Now God help you, for that play is 


| returned.” As he spoke he raised a pistol which we 


had not seen, and before we could stop him, aimed it 
deliberately at the trembling man, and fired, The 
gambler fell heavily upon the table a corpse, and the 
bright blood streamed over it, hiding the fatal card from 
sight. ‘Gentlemen,’ said the stranger, rising to his 
feet, as we stood paralyzed with horror at the dreadful 
scene, “that man ruined my wife, and tried to murder 
me. I have been hunting him for ten years.”” He 
walked slowly by us, down the stairway to the lower 
deck. Just then the steamer touched at a landiny, and 
he sprang ashore, and he vanished in the dark wocds, 
I never learned the history of the mysterious affair, 
for the dead gambler was beyond human questioning, 
and I never saw the stranger again; but I shall not 
soon forget the impression it made upon me at the 
time. 

Sleeping Accommodations in a Prairie 

Home, 

A Western correspondent sends the following account 
of an evening experience in a ranche, in the far West: 
In this ranche, built of adobe, with a mud roof, lived 
an old gray-headed man and his wife, with their son 
and his wif*, The ranche itself consisted of a single 
room—eight by twelve. One very large stove stood in 
the centre of the room, and occupying precisely one- 
half of the ranche were two beds, one for each couple. 
The old woman, who was undoubtedly the mistress of 
the ranche, gladly consented to give us lodging. On 
taking a sweeping look around this humble abode, we 
doubted her ability to make good her word. There was 
a large table; there were large tin pans brimful of milk, 
there was a cupboard plentifully supplied, there was a 
chest of drawers, filled with family linen and house- 
hold apparal. Under the table already mentioned were 
three tame fawns; under the stove was a cat; under the 
old lady’s chair was a buge mastiff; under everybody’s 
feet were about a dozen chickens, chirping incessantly. 
We have been thus careful to give a correct idea of the 
families that lived in the ranche in which the old wo- 
man said we should find a lodging. Ten o’clock at 
night had arrived, and we began to observe symptoms 
of uneasiness in the old lady. The young woman had 
been sitting in a corner, listening atientively to our en- 
tertaining stories, but on observing the weariness of 
her mother-in-law, she rose and retreated toward her 
bed, After a preliminary haw, and a slight hem, she 
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turned her back to us, and first loosed the apron, then | 
took off her dress, and dropped it en the top of the 
apron Jying at her fect. Then sitting downonanempty , 
soxp-bcx, she commenced to take off her shoes, She 
then rolled the black woolen stocking off, and prepared 
to tak» off her surplus clothin7, which she performed 
in a jiffy, At hor feet encircling her was a heap of 
clothing; rolling down the coverlet, after putting a 
frilled night-cap on, she stepped in the bed, laid her full 
length, coverrd herself, t.ok two or three uneasy turns 
to get a comfortable ”, finally turned her back to 
us and went gracefully and calmly to sleep. It must 
not be supposed for one instant that we looked at ber; 
oh, no! we conversed with the old lady and the two 
men, but in the meantime we were helplessly compelled 
to watch the interesting proceeding from one corner of 
our eye in order to be able to give this account. We 
now rose and lett the room, followed by the two men, 
with whom we kept up 4 lively conversation, while the 
old lady, who had closed the door, disrobed herself. On 
hearing a voice from the inside asking a question about 
some cows, we entered again the precinct of the ranche ; 
that question was a signal which the old man perfectly 
understood; ‘the old lady lay night-capped in bed, 
with her face turned to the adobe wall. On the floor 
wear the stove our bed had been made, A solitary lamp 
lit the apartment. In ashort time we were in bed; the 
oid lady asked, ** How do you find yourself, Mister Man?” 
We replied, “ Perfectly easy, ma’am.”” We now watched 
the men und-essing. Standing at their respective beds, 
they first took off their boots, then coats and vests; at 
this stave of the proceedings the young man blew out 
the lamp, and in @ second we heard tbe pantaloons 
thrown off; a creaking of the beds followed, and the 
houschold were at rest. Three men, two women, one 
do,, one eat, three avtelopes and a dozen chickens in a 
house eight by ten, lighted and ventilated by two loop- 
holes, Such, reader, isa Western ranche, 


Curious Adventure with an Alligator. 


A correspondent from New Orleans sends us the fol- 
jowing: “A German living near New Orleans on one 
ot the bayous where alligators are quite numerous, 
fi:/iog his chickens and ducks disappear'ng very fast, 
wus unuble to account for it, until one morning about 
davbecx kk he discovered an alligator of unusual size 
approac .ing the house, under which was kept the hen- 
roost. Creeping along through the long grass, in a few 
minus the animal reached the house, and at once 
beoke open the hen-coop and commenced his havoc, 
fi st with eggs and then with ch’ckens; at least with 
tros» that did not escape through the broken bars. The 
Germ n, thinking it rather an expensive amusement, 
contrived a pian to capture the monster, Accordingly 
h« p ocured a lo g rope, and made at one end a noose 
or stip-knot, ani then running the other through a 
Do ik and tackle, at ached it to a high pole which stood 
neur the house. The next morning he set the trap 
re r the chicken-coop, and wat-led for the alligator to 
pitke lis appearance, About daybreak along came the 
2) ‘gator, and as soon as he approached the place 
aud pu one front leg through the noose the German 
@ ve the rupe a sudden jerk and commenced pulling 
it with all his might. The alligator was, however, too 
much for him, and it was not until his son and two or 
three negroes came to help him, that he succeeded in 
hauling bim up to the pole. No sooner, however, did 
they suspend him in the air than be commenced lash- 
ing his tail to and fro, and the pole being near the 
house, it was not many minutes before down went the 
house, turuiture and all under the heavy blows from 
his ta‘l, scarcely giving the fancily time to escape. 


A Faithfal Dog. 


A correspondent from Nevada sends us the following: 
Sow . time since «n Italian called Toney was murdered 
be:ween Paradise Valley and Beachey’s new stage road. 
At that time he had with him a large Newfoundland 
dog as bis only companion. Toney was doubtless shot 
from bush, while passing through a ravine, and so 
disab!ed by the first fire that he could make no resist- 
ance. Julging from the scars and wounds received by 
the doz, he must have fought bravely in defense of his 
masie.’s body, but failed to save it from mutilation by 
the savages. The mutilated body of the murdered man 





MRS, CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


THE LAST LECTURE.—MRS. CAUDLE HAS TAKEN 
COLD ; THE TRAGEDY OF THIN SHOES. 

“Tw not going to contradict you, Caudle; you 
may say what you like—but I think I ought to 
know my own feelings better than you. I don’t 
wish to upbraid you neither ; I’m too ill for that ; 
but it’s not getting wet in thin shoes—ch, no! it’s 
my mind, Caudle, my mind, that’s killing me. 
Oh, yes! gruel, indeed—you think gruol will cure 
& woman of anything ; aud you know, too, how I 
hate it. Grnel can’t reach what I suffer; but, of 
course, nobody is ever ill but yourself. Well, I—I 
didn’t mean to say that; but when you talk in 
that way about thin shoes, a woman says, of 
course, what she doesn’t mean; she can’t help it. 
You’ve always gone on about my shoes; when I 
think I’m the fittest judge of what becomes me 
best. I dare say—’twould be all the same to you 
ifI put on plowman’s boots; but I’m not going 
to make a figure of my feet, I can tell you. I’ve 
never got cold with the shoes I’ve worn yet, and 
*tisn’t likely I should begin now. 

“No, Caudle; I wouldn’t wish to say anything 
to accuse you; no, goodness knows, [ wouldn't | 
make you uncomfortable for the world—but the | 
cold I’ve got, I got ten years ago. I have never 
said anything about it—but it has never left me. 
Yes; ten years ago the day before yesterday. 
How can Irecollect it? Oh, very well; women re- 
member things you never think of; poor souls! 
they’ve good cause to do so. Ten years ago, I was 
sitting up for you—there now, I’m not going to 
say anything to vex you, only do let me speak ; 
ten years ago, I was waiting for you, and I fell 
asleep, and the fire went out, and when I woke I 
found I was sitting right in the draft of the key- 
hole. That was my death, Caudle, though don’t 
let that make you uneasy, love ; for I don’t think 
you meant to do it. 

**Ha! it’s all very well for you to call it non- 
sense ; and to lay your ill conduct upon my shoes. 
That’s like a man, exactly! There never was a 
man yet that killed his wife, who couldn’t give a 
good reason for it. No; I don’t mean to say that 
you’ve killed me; quite the reverse ; still, there’s 
never been a day that I haven’t felt that key-hole. 
What? Why won't Ihavea doctor? What’s the 
use of a doctor? Why should I put you to ex- 
pense? Besides, I dare say you'll do very well 
without me, Candle ; yes, after a very little time, 
you won’t miss me much—no man ever does. 

‘Peggy tells me, Miss Prettyman called to-day. | 
What of it? Nothing, of course. Yes; I know 
she heard I was ill, and that’s why she came. A 
little indecent, I think, Mr. Caudle; she might 
wait ; I sha’n’t be in her way long ; she may soon 
have the key of the caddy, now. 

“Ha! Mr. Caudle, what’s the use of your calling 
me your dearest soul now? Well, I do believe 
you. I dare say you do mean it ; that is, I hope 
you do. Nevertheless, you can't expect I can lie 
quiet in this bed, and think of that young woman 
—not, indeed, that she’s near so young as she 
gives herself out. I bear no malice toward her, 
Caudle—not the least. Still, I don’t think I could 
lie at peace in my grave if—well, I won’t say any- 
thing more about her; but you know what I 
mean. 

**T think dear mother would keep house beau- 
tifully for you, when I’m gone. Well, love, I won’t 
talk in that way if you desire it. Still, I know I’ve 
a dreadful cold; though I won’t allow it for a 
minute to be the shoes—certainly not. I never 
would wear ’em thick, and you know it, and they 
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lid some ten days where he was killed before it was 
discovered, and all this time this faithful sentinel and 
guird stood watch over the dead body of its waster, 
without food or water, and would probably have per- 
ished rather than abandon him, and when found by a 
party of white men, seemed still loth to surrender his 
charge into their hands until convinced that they were 
friends, and int~nded no harm to his poor dead master. 
T .e body was moved to Paradise Valley and buried, the 
dog following close by the corpse until it was placed in 
the ground and covered away from sight, when his 
moans became touchingly painful to hear. 


Sunday Picnic. 


The following incident occurred recently at a Sunday 
picnic, on the Mississippi river, between the little towns 
oi Venice avd Brookiyn, near St. Louis: Mr. D. R. Hart, 
of St. Louis, recently cha: tere) a two-horse omnibus to 
take his family over to Breese Lake, eight miles distant, 
to enjoy a picnic on the cool margin of that romantic 
sheet of water. The party consisted of Mr. Hart, his 
daughters and s>ps-in-law, and several of their children. 
Tle load comprised persons of all ages, from two to 
forty years, and an ample stock of provisions, A young 
man named Clark acted as driver. Full of anticipation 
of the d-lights of a day in the coun'ry, far from the 
heat and noise of the city, the family party starte | be- 
fure breakfast and crossed the river by the upper ferry, 
and arrived safely on the Illinois shore. The trick cf 
the railroad runs near the river, upon an embankment 
which im some places is forty feet hi:h. The road 
c osses the track diagonally across this embankment, 
which at this point is thirty feet high. A sheet of water 
from three to four feet deep lies at the junction of the 
dirt road and the railroad track. A quantity of dirt had 
been removed from the road near the embankment by 
tie railroad hands, leaving a very narrow and dangerous 
pass-way for vehicles. In ascend’ng the embankment, 
one of the tore-wheels of the omnibus slipped into this 
excavation, and the horses making an effort to draw the 
v -hicle up, the omnibus was upset, rolling over and 
over several times, until it fell, bottom upward, into | 
the pond at the base of the embankment. The horses | 
were dragged down with the vehicle, rolling over on 
their backs, and becoming covered with mud. When 
the omnibus upset,the women and children inside began 
to scream with all their might, and one of Mr. Hart’s | 
4 \ughters, a young Jady of sixteen, jumped out before 
the bus commenced turning over. Some of the others 
a'tempted to follow, but . Hatt restrained them, 

faring that they would be crushed by the rolling 
vehicle. As soon as the bus reached the water, Mr. 
Hart burst open the door, got out, and with great | 
difficulty extr cate’ the othere, some of whom were | 
scvereiy bruised, while others were in danger of being 
drowved, The driver fell over between the horses, and 
ecrambled out without gettirg much burt. The omni- 
Lua, one of ‘ne old turtle-rocf pyttern, was crushed to 
pieces. J! e hor-es were uninjured. The marvel was 
thut no lives were lost, and the family of Mr. Her. we 


grateiul for their good foriune in escaping so well. 








| we've been very happy. 


never gave me cold yet, No, dearest Caudle, it’s 
ten years ago that did it; not that I'll say a 
syllable of the matter to hurt you. I’d die first. 

‘*Mother, you see, knows all your little ways; 
and you wouldn't get another wife to study you 
and pet you up as I’ve done-—a second wife never 
does ; it isn’t likely she should, And after all, 
It hasn’t been my fault, 
if we’ve ever had a word or two, for you couldn’t 
help now and then being aggravating ; nobody 
can help their tempers always—especially men. 
Still we’ve been very happy, haven’t we, Caudle? 

“Good-night. Yes—this cold does tear me to 
pieces ; but for all that, itisn’t the shoes, God 
bless you, Caudle ; no—it’s not theshoes. I won't 
say it’s the key-hole ; but again I say, it’s not the 
shoes. God bless you once more—but never say 
it’s the shoes.” 





The significant sketch below is a correct copy 
of a drawing from the hand of Caudle at the end 
of this Lecture, It can hardly, we think, be ima- 
gined thgt Mrs. Caudle, during her fatal illness, 
never mixed admonishmeut with soothing as be- 
fore ; but such fragmentary Lectures were, doubt- 
jess, considered by her disconsolate widower as 
having too touching, too solemn an import to be 
vulgarized by type. Tley were, however, printed 
on the heart of Caudle ; for he never ceased to 
speak of the late partner of his bed but as either 
“his sainted creature,” or “‘that angel now in 
heaven,” 
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Separate Lectures! We trust, however, that we | 
have done enough. Andif we have armed weak 
woman with even one argument in her uneqval 
contest with that imperious creature, man—il 
we have awarded to a sex, as Mrs. Caudle herseli 
was wont to declare, “put upon from the begin- 
ning,” the slighte:t means of defense—it we have 
supplied a solitary text to meet any one of the 
manifold wrongs with which woman, in her house- 
hold life, is continually pressed Sy her tyrannic 
task-master, man—we ice) that we have only paid 
back one grain, hard’y one, of that mountain of | 
more than gold it is cur felicity to owe her. 

During the progress of these Lectures, it has | 
very often pained us, and that excessively, to hear 
from unthinking, inexperienced men--bachelors | 
of Course—that every woman, no matter how di- 
vinely composed, has in her ichor-flowing veins, 
one drop--“‘no bigger than a wren’s eye”—of 
Caudle ; that Eve herself may now and then hav 
been guilty of a lecture, murmuring it balmily 
amongst the rose-leaves. 

It may be so; still, be it our pride never to be- | 
lieve it. NEVER! 





Every day fresh discoverics are being made | 
in photography. One of the latest improvements in | 


| that most useful artis The Ferro-Photogravh or non- ; 
| reversed Ferrotype. T ey are more: xpeditiously taken | 


—and, by representing the persons as they are, they | 
are emp@atically more correct and life-‘ike. They can 
be taken in oli sizes, and delivered in a few minutes. 
Call at Estabrooke’s, 805 Broudway, N. Y. 

Baumpacr’s Sacrep Quartetres.-—This ad- 
murable coliection of some ot the finest musical com 
positions extant, is adpted for choirs of all deo: mina- 
tions, and equally good tor Sunday evenings at bome, 
the music being of that chiracter which cannot jar 
upon the most fustidious scruples. The cheracter of 
the quartettes is also varied, so thu‘ it is one of the 
most compr-hensive works of the kind we have ever 
seen. tis, in short, one of O.iver Ditson & Co.’s best 
publications. 7 

‘“‘Nick Warrrrrs; or, The Trapper Guide,” 
will soon be re-published in the New York Wrexty. 
“Nick Whiffles,” with h« “Doz Calamity,” is the 
greatest story of the kind ever published. 








Pants Expostrion—SrEwinG-Macuine AWARDS. 
—We recentiy published a brief telegram trom Pari*, 
announcing the award to Messrs. Warrier & WILSON 
of the highest premium, a gold medal, over eighty-tv « 
competitors, for the periection of their sewing-machines. 
The following are copies of the official documents con 
firming the announcement: 

EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 
Paris, 1867. 
COMMISSION IMPERIALE, CHAMP-DE-MARs, } 
16 July, 1867. § 
Mr. R. Hunting, No. 139 Regent street, London : 

Deak Smr—Replying to your inquiry, 1 beg to stat 
that the on/y Gold Medal for the manutacture and per- 
Section of Sewing-Machines and Button-hole Machines, was 
awarded to Messrs. WHEELER & WILSON, of New York. 

Yours respectfu'ly, 
HENRY F. Q. D’ALIGNY, 
Member of Interna‘ional Jury and reporter of sam 
Another letter of the #a ue di‘e says: 

Dear Str—Repiyios to your inquiry, I herewith g'v 
you the list of gold inedals awarded in my class: 

Dupuis ET Dumenry, for Screw Shoe-Machines. 

WHEELER & WILson, New Yerk, for the manufacti 
and pefection of their Sewing-Machines and Button-ho 
Machines. 

There is, also, in the list of ‘‘co-operators,” a Gol 
Medal granted to Mr. Elius Howe, Jdr., personally, 
Promoteur of the Sewing-Machine. 

Respectfully yours, 
HENRY F. Q. D’ALIGNY. 
Reporter of Class No. 57 (Groupe No. 6), Member of t!: 
e International Jury at the Exposition Universe! 

Extract from Le Moniteur Universel, official yournal 01 
the French Empire: 

“The Wheeler & Wilson Company, of New York, 
manufacturers of American Sewirg-Machines, have jus! 
received the gold medal at the Exposition Universelle, 
for the good construction of their machines; the new 
improvement for making button-holes, applicable to 
their maohines; also, for their machine especially for 
making button-holes.- This award is accorded for the 
great development that Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson have 
given to the sewin -mathine industry, in bringing tae r | 
machines to the doors of all, by their cheapness and 
solid construction, which allows their employment with 
satisfaction in families, and with gr.at advantage in 
work rooms.”’ 


Ancient Fine Arts. 
To the Editor of the New York Herald : 

Respecting the relics of porcelain ware found in th« 
late exhumations at Herculaneum, which have been 
forwarded to the Society of Antiquities in London, 
wh: reof your correspondent says the bottle resemblin: 
Drake’s Plantation Bitters was undoubtedly placed 
among the ruins by the agent of Dr. Drake, we desirc 
to state he is incorrect in every respect. If a bottle was 
tound there bearing our letter.ng, the languoge of the 
Ancient Romans was different from the accepted litera- 
ture of that day. Our Agent has other business thay 
this in Europe, and has not been in Italy atall, No 
doubt Americans carry Plantat.on Bitiers to Rome; but 
trying to impose upon a society of Antiquarians in th's | 








| way seems quite useless, and we do not appreciate the | 


joke. It is unnecessary for us to spend money in ! 
Europe while we are unable to supply the démand for | 
these celebrated Bitters here. 
Respectful'y, 
P. H. DRAKE & CO. 


"A Sure Remedy for Chills and Fever: 
AYER’S AGUE CURE never fails. 


The Barnum & Van Amburgh Mu- 
seum and Ienagerie Co. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 
POSITIVELY THE LAST WEEK 
OF THE PANTOMIME SEASON. 

MR. G. L. FOX, 

supported by the Talen'ed Cempony in 
O PANTOMIMES. TWO PANTOMIMES. 
EVERY AFTERNOON AT 2!;—EVENING AT 8 
THE MYSTIC CAVE; or, TukE ENCHANTED HORN. 
NEW SCENEKY AND }i).CHANICAL EFFECTS. 
To conclude with the Comic }’ \(omime of 
FOLLY AS IT FLIES; or, LOVE LN A VILI.AGE. 
To be seen at all hours, 

THE CONTENTS (F THE UTICA MUSEUM. 
GORDON CUMMING the Lion-s ayer’s COLLECTION, 
PROF. HUTOCHINGS.... LIGHTNING CALCULATOR. 

A MAMMOTH FAT INFANT, 
A GIANTESS, DWARF, CERCASSIAN GIRL. 
TEN LIVING SEALS. 





THE POSTSORIPT. 
Ovr duty of editorship is closed. We hope we 


have honestly fulfilled the task of selection from | 


s of papers. We could Lave presented 
world a Lecture for Every Night in 


a large mu 
{ ' 
tue Year, 


Yee—three bundred and sixty-five | 


THREE ROCKY MOUNTAIN MOOSE 


LIVING SNAKES, MONKLYs, UPAR NED SEAL 
HAPPY FAMILY, GRAND LA, ete. 
OVER 300,000 CURTOS:'1 
Admics‘on 30 cents; Children unc . ents 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 91n, CV ENDNG oi the REGU- 


LAB DBRAMATIO SEASON, ; 
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Holloway’s Ointment.—The French 
id Russian Governments have ordered this salve to 
used in tueir military hospit 1s, for wounds, cuts, 
ruses, blist.rs, gout, sprains, &c. Manufactory, 80 
Maiden Lane, N, ¥. 


MARBLE IIANTELS & SLABS, 


Marble and Granite Monuments, &c. 
superior work from the WATHAN Designs, at the low- 
est New York prices. For iull information, address 
WATHAN & COMPANY, 

223 West 18th street, N. Y. 
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Books, all kindse Sample and Cata- 
logue, 25 cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, Y¥. N. 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 
CELEBRATED 
ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP 
1s A WELL-KNOWN CURE YOR TAN, PIMPLES, 
FRECKLES, ERUPTIONS, TETTERS, BARBER’S 
ITCH, MORPHEW, EkYSIPELAS, BLOTCHES, 
CHAPS, CHAFES, SUN-BURN, TENDER 
FLESH, ETC., ETC., ETC. 

As a beaulifier of the comp‘exion and as a clarifier of 
the humap cuticle this admir ble emollient is univers- 
aly admitted to be beyond the reach of rivalry. It is 
notable that among the tens of thousands who have 
used it the past twenty-five years in the cure of the 
ibove complai its, not a solitary compicint has ever 
been made; on the contrary, the numberless voluntary 
testimonials which have been presented to its inventor 
teem with laudations of its medic] and rejuvenatin 
virtues. It also prevents the formation of wrinkles, an 
has also the power of removing them when formed. 
Viity cents a cake, 

GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM, or Magical Beau- 
lifer. Endorsed by the fashionable world. The best 
cosmetic ever invented. $1.5).a bottle, 

GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBIILE positively uproots 
hair trom low foreheads, upper lips, or any part of the 
body. W rranted. §1 a bottle. This article is imi- 
iat-d, which imitations are utterly worthless and dan- 
gerous. 

LIQUID ROUGE, for pale lips and cheeks. A per- 
mani nt stain, inmmovable + xcept by washing with soap 
and water. Fifty cents a bottie. 

LILY WHITE is another addition to a Jady’s toilet, 
aud must not bs contounded with the many imitations 
flooding the ciiies, GOURAUD’S LILY WHITE, when 
applied to the skin atter washing, effects a surpris'nz 
but most pleasing change in the persoval appearance. 
[t renders the skin soit and silky, and imparts to it a 
clearness and briliiancy a‘ter usi "g GOURAUD’S SOAP 
imposs.ble to conceive. Thirty-five cents a box, which 
will be forwarded gratis, It dou!te, compare with the 
cheap imitations, and detect the difference in color and 
quantity. Can be bad at his old depot, established over 
a quarier of a century, at 453 BROADWAY. 

Agents.—Evans, 41 South Eighth street, Philadelphia; 
Bat s, 129 Washington street, Boston; Weiidon, Hart- 
ford; and Druggists generally. 624-5 


Church Choirs are Satisfied 


That the best book for their use is “‘ THE JUBILATE,” 
by L. O. Emerson. Letters from all directions confirm 
the opinion tuat no collection of Church Music recently 
published has given such general satisfact.on. Choirs 
the most fastidious in their tastes, and having the repu- 
iaion of being “very hard to please,” have acknowl 
edged it to be just tie bo: k they want. $1.38 per copy. 
$12adoxen. OLIVER DiTSUN & CO., Boston; Pi 
DILSON & CO., 711 Broadvay, New York. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OF $150 a YEAR. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc 











This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty of 
Entertaining and Insiructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain 4 wo Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on ‘tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 
be had at : ny time. 

In the August number was con 
continued story, 


who Did it? 
uy” All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, , 
687 Pearl Street, N, Y. 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





_JUST PUBLISHED. 

The Cheapest Almanac of the Season, 
WITH OVER SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Frank Leshe’s Comic Almanac, 
FOR 1868, 


With Astronomical and Comical Celestial 
Intelligence. 


THIRTY-TWO PAGES. 
Price, 15 Cents. 
Roya! Havana Lottery. 


In Drawin; of June 8, 1867, 





No. 15042.......... TOW. 200 ccccee $100,000 
NO. 4909... cccece F rcccccecce 60,000 
| er HS coccsecee 25,000 
Pk Mc sccasence S scccccccce 10,000 
BO. SIGEB....ccccce © sccnnenane 5,000 
No. 26254.....0000. OS secccccese 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes 


Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest | 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and | 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 





The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumcry, Toi'et 


Horses—To Break, Tame and Doctor: 
2 Books, 30 cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y¥. 





Confession and Experience of an Invalid 


Published for the benefit and as @ caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. By one who has 
' cured himself after undergoing considerable quackery. 

By enclosing a post-paid addressed envelope, single 
copies, free of charge, may be had of the author. 
} NAT IEL MAYFAIR, Esq., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. ¥. 
43- Book Agents Wanted. 





| 4e Something New. “G* 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
tf 8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 





_ True, but Strange.—Any Person serd- 
ing us their address, with 15c, included, will receive by 
mail the name and acarte de visite of their future wife 
a? «poe REEVES & CO., 78 Nassau ast., N. ¥. 





Slevin’s Mockingbird Whistles.—256 
cents and stamp will procure one of the Only Original 
Whistles. Something new; 3 for 50 cts., 8 for $1; novel 

te 


| and amusing, that will enable any person to imita’ 


| 


Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordia.s, Soaps, | 


Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No. 122 Nassau 
street, N. Y. tf 


100 Photographs of Union Generals sent po:t- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties tor 25 
cents; 100 photograpins of Actors for 25 cents. Addr+ss 
623-42 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 





Engravings and Stereoscopic Views 
and Stationery Goods.—Splendid a-sortment of new 
and beautiful goods. $30 will obtain a fair stock that 
will realize $100. Send for circulars, HASKINS & 
CO., 36 Beekman street, N. Y. tf 


Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, perfect natural color for the cheeks, 

lips or naiis; does not wash off or mjure the skin; 

remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 

Price $1 18 by mail, secure from observation. 
HUNT & CO., PERFUMERS, 

41 South Eighth street, Philadelphia. 





eowtt 


THE JAPANESS TOP for Spinning 
along a Thread or on the point uf a Needle. Each top 
is accompanied by full cirections. Price $1. Large 
size, $1 25. 
a by 0. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau street, N. Y. 





Photographs, all kinds. Sam le and 
mae 25 cents, W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, 
New LOPE, 





FRANK LESLIE'S 





BOVS»’GIRLS WEEKLY 


NOTICE TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Frank Leslie’s 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


GIVEN AWAY! 
With No. 4, 
Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point 
With No. 10, 
The Game of Loto. 
With No. 15, 
A Comic Checker-Board. 
With No, 21, 
Grant in Peace, 

With No. 26, 

Title and Contents to Vol. XL. 
gay Read our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. 


16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 


Frank Lestir’s Boys’ anp Grats’ WEEELY will be 
= every Wednesday, and sold by all News 


ealers. Price, 5 cents a copy; Or, 
1 Copy for six Months.....+-++++eeeeeees $1 25 
1 COpy 8 YOBT...seecececseecerecrecrccens - 50 
BCOpies “ cssccce-cecceccerenseccscees 6 60 
B Copies “  cccccceecccecsececsrsececees 10 00 


And $2 for every additional subscription. Postmasters 
sending subscriptions of Ten will be entitled to rece.ve 
Feanx LEsLir’ 
LEsLie’s CHIMNEY CORNER for one year. 

The getter-up of a Club of four yenly subscribers 
(Teu Dollars, sent at one time) will receive a box of 
CRANDALL’S IMPROVED BUILDING BLCCKS FOR 
CHILDREN, the seiling pric» of which is Three Dol- 
lars; or SEBRING’S PARLOR BASEBALL FIELD, the 
retail price of which is Five Dolars. 

MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS. 


As the Bors’ axp Gms’ Werccr is stereotyped, al! 
beck numbers can be had. Sen Subecriptions to 
FRANE TESLIE, 
687 Pear! street, N. Y. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the | 


witn the greatest accuracy the warbling and singing ot 
birds and grunting of animals, at SLEVIN & OO,’s, 111 
Nassau street, N. 2 








PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THE GREAT SENSATION ROMANCE, 


The Red Doctor. 


PUBLISHED IN 


Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Gheapest Almanac of the Season, 
WITH OVER SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac, 
FOR 1868, 
With Astronomical and Comical Celestial 
Intelligence. 
THIRTY-TWO PAGES, 
Price, 15 Cents. 





The Great Family Paper of America. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 





Issued every Monday. 


Thé Fourth Volume of Franx Lxstre’s CHIMNEY 
CoRNER, now in course of publication, will prove by far 
the most attractive series of numbers yet issued. 





creased facilities will be brought to bear to develop the 
original plan, and render th:s weekly Magazine of 
| instructive and attractive matter by far the most desira- 
| ble household paper ever published. 
| To please and delight the sense of sight, while at the 
; Same time the mind is furnished with healthy and 
| suitable nourishment, is the aim of the Cummney Con- 
Near. Every realm ot fancy and fact—imagination, with 
its tales of fiction, restrained by high-toned moral 
sense; the wonders of the in human Listory, the 
great and heroic deeds that live in imperishable lustre; 
the wonders of science andart; the wonders that travel 
daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 
the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities of 
human manners and customs—all these find a place in 
the Cammey CorveR, not told baldly, but presented in 
an attractive dress, and illustrated by Engravings in 
which the highest possible excellence is attained. 

hus it is a book for the fireside, coming with ever- 
renewed freshness, and, like nature’s self, with ever- 
“wee charms. 

It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 

ig the same of any News Agent, so that persons 

wishing to subscribe at any time may depend on getting 
the back numbers from the commencement. 





Terms for this Paper. 
Price: Ten Cents zach NuMBER. 





| 


s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER or FRANK | 


One copy, three months. .........+eseeeeeees $1 00 
One copy, SiX MONTHS. ......-seeeceeeeeeecnes 200 
One COPY, ONE YOAT..... 0 see ececess scence eece 400 
, Two copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WEBYPED. 000 cccrccccccccccccscccccccccece 
Four copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WEAPPEP. oo .cccccccces csvccecccecssvcecs 15 
Six Copies, ONE YOAT. .. 16 +-eseeeceesecececene 20 00 
One — of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslie’s Lady's 
Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book 
published) for one yeaT........--+-+se00s 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
FRANK LES 


537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Extra inducements for persons procuring clubs for 
Frank LEStie’s CHIMNEY CORNER. 
The a wil: be given: 
For Clubs of y Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautiful 
Parlor Melodeon. 
For Clubs of Thirty Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Mac.:ine, valued at $55. 
For Clubs of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Washing Machine, valued at $20. 


| For Clubs of Seven Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 


i 





Clothes Wringct, valued at $10. 
For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 each, a Sebring’s 
Parlor Base-Ball Field—a new indoor game. 
The above articles to be boxed and seatby expre 
any address. 


sto 











OF 


12,000 HALF CHESTS BY 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor, whicht are selling at 
the following prices: 


OoLoNG (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 
(Green and Black), 50c., 60¢., 70c., 80c., 90c., bent 


$1 per tb. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
. 2 yd med ft See. Ote 
ERIAL (Green), -» 60e. » 80c., » $1, $1.10, 
best $1.25 per i» : ae daannaasess 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound, 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 pound 
purchasing their Teas of the ahd ~~ 


GREAT AMERICAN THA CO. 
Nos. 91 anv 93 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box No. 5,643, New York City. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense wi 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


THE 


Great American Tea Comp 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


OT 


Quis 


y 


FINEST NEW CROP TEHAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 


SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 


Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in a!] parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the sy os the small 
additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties — of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a Club. The answer is simply this: Lt each 
person wishing to join a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our rs. 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by mail, 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and nomore. The cost 
of rtation the members of the Club can divide 
equitably among themseives. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
Drajts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or 
if the amount ordered exveed $30, we will, 1f desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary packag? to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost ot their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.”” 

BEWARE of al! concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or tmitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name. 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘The Great American [ea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders to 





Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & 833 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City- 














For SEPTEMBEEr. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGEN'6, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y 





Book of Mysteries and Disclosures. 25 
cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Lroadway, N. Y. 


This is no Humbug! 
By sending 30 cents, and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 


name and date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLIF- 
TON, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fultonville, N. Y. 625-37 





Boxing and Wrestl Made Hasy- 2 
Books for 30 cents. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 








800 per cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 
Genteel Articies, everywhere needed and sell at sicht 
for 25 cta. each. Ailsent, with particulars, free, by mzil, 
for 35 cts. Address MARTIN & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. ti 


Dr. William Zarl’s Spanish Pile Speci- 
fic (a radical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 White stre: t, N. ¥Y. Caurron.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 
sale of his remedies. 

Heirs Wanted 
Europe furnished for $1, | Kedden Bro’s, P.O. Box 580, 

Washington, D.C. Reference: Allen, Copp & Nisbet, 
; Bankera, St. Louis, Mo. 612-24 











a correct picture of youc future husband or wife, with | 


_—A compete list of heirs to estates in | 


|\AaA FASCINATING BOOK 


Just Published—The History of a 


MOUTHFUL OF BREAD, 


And its effects on the organization of men and animals, 
By Jean Mace. 
Translated from the French. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS: 


“Fascinating in its form and in its moral and reli- 
gious tone above all praise."”"—London Review, 

“ Written in a reverent spirit deserving of commen- 
dation.”’—John Bull, 

“Let us commend this little book to parents and 
—. throughout the length and t:eadth of the 

ritish dominions, since it is one of the very best of its 
class that we have ever seen.”’—Beli’s Messenger 

“Everything which can coutribute to a most charm- 
ing and instructive book, is here to be found.’’—Church 


“‘ A charming guide to many important scientific sub- 
jects, necessary to be known by all who aspire to be 
well educated.”’"—Clerical Journal. 
“The author’s illustrations are ample and in the 
hest degree ingenious, often presenting a familar 
ject in a fresh lightand ewe ys difficulties which 
~~ elaborate scientific works have overlooked.”— 


ribune. 

“ The careful study of this book will be of much benefit 
to teachers, and is recommended for a place in School 
District Libraries.”"-—LZ. Van Bokhelin, Supt. Public In- 
struction for Maryland. 

In 1 vol.,12mo. Price Two Dollars, 
B@ Sent, by mail, post-raid, on receipt of price. 
610 AMERIC NEWS CO., 121 Nassau sireet. 


h 
su 





“Psychomancy, or Soul-Charmirg.” 
How either sex ma, fascivate and gain the love and 
affections of any person they choose, instantly. ‘iis 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, free, vy 
mail, for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 
of both sexes. A queer, exciting book. 100,000 
sold, Address 
T. WILLIAM & ©O., Publishers, Philadelphia. 
eo 


wtf 
Call and examine un invention urgently needed by 
everybody, or a sample sent tree by mail for 50 cents, 
that retails easily for $6, by RK. L. WOLCOTT, 170 


| Chatham square, N. Y. 613-64 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Cheapest Almanac of the Season, 
WITH OVER SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac, 
FOR 1468, 


With Astronomical and Comical Celestial 
Intelligence. 





THIRTY-TWO PACZS. 
Price, iS Cents 


| 6 Principal Black Crook Dancing-Zir!s 
| for $1.00. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Chickering & Sons’ 
AMERICAN PIANOS TRIUMPHANT 


AT THE 
Exposition of all Nations. 


ddition to 
” ‘THE GRAND GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR, 


peror Napoleon, in m, accompanied the 
commenen with the Gscorefion of 
THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, j 


thereby conferring to the 
CHICKERING MEDAL 


er the four other medals awarded 

Goce Onn a of which were a alike and of 
equal value, and thereby confirming the unanimous 
award of the 
THREE JURIES AND THE IMPERIAL COMMISSION 
— CHICKERING PIANO 
at the head of all others. 

WAREROOMS, No. 652 Broadway, New York. 

617-190 


~ Official Proof trom Paris. 
STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT 


STEINWAY & SONS are enabled positively to an- 
nounce that they have been awarded 


THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL FOR 
AMERICAN PIANOS. 


This medal being distinctly classified first, over all other 

American exhititors. In proof of which the following 
OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 

of the President and bers of the International 

Jury on Musical Instruments is annexed : 

I certify that the First Gold Medal for American 
Pianos has been unanimously awarded to Steinway & 
Sons by the Jury of the International Exposition. 

First on the list in Class X. 

MELINET. 
President of the International Jury. 








GrorGes KAsTNER, 

AMBROISE THOMAS, —— 
Ep. HANSLICE, : 

F. A. GEVAERT, International Jury. 


The original certificate, together with ‘the official 
catalogue of awards,"’ in which the name of STEIN- 
WAY & SONS is recorded first on the list, can be seen 
at our WAREROOMS, FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY 
HALL, new numbers 109 and 111 East Fourteenth 
street, N. ¥ ‘ ° 


THE FERRO-PHOTOGRAPH, 


oR 


NON-REVERSED FERROTYPE, 


is the latest improvement in the art. 
They are more quickly made, and are a more correct 
likeness than any other positive picture. 
Taken in all sizes, and delive: in a jew minutes, at 
ESTABROOKE’S, 
° 805 Broadway, New York. 





WHITE STEEL SUIRT COLLAR, ** Enamel De 
$1. Maile’ freo. JOHM FOGGAN, 18 Nassau st., N. ¥, 





PETER COOPER'S GELATINE 
WILL MAKE 
Delicious Jeollics 
wie t ease. Also BLANC-MANGE, CHARLOTTE 


eects See Gan oth the © packages. For Sale by 
Grocers and Druggists. DEPOT, No. 17 Burling Slip, 
New York. 604-290 


With 





POLLAK & SON, 
Manufact’rs of Meerschaum Goods 
27 John St.,n. Nassau, and 692 Broad- 
way, n. 4th St. Pipes and Holders cut 
to order and repaired. All goods war- 
ranted genuine. Send for wholesale 
or circular. Letter-Box 5846, 








PERFECT FITTING 





Self-NZeasurement for Shirts. 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere 


Tue CASH can BE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
tfo 8. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New York. 











The Great Remedy for al! Bilious Complaints, 
622-310 





MERCHANTS, BANEERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
bd HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Cheapest Almanac of the Season, 


WITH OVER SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac, 
FOR 1868, 
With Astronomical and Comical Celestial 
Intelligence. 
THIRTY-TWO PAGES. 
rice, 15 Cents. 
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LS 
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SALT. 








AN ENTHUSIAST: | 
THAD S1——ns (to Sexton)—“‘ [ understand you bury whites and blacks here without any dis- 
tinction.” 
Sexton—‘ That's exactly so, sir.” 
T. 8.—* Then take my measure for a lot-—I’ll be buried here right away.” 





LADIES’ LACE 


PAPER COLLARS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
+ eae supplied by the Case. 
WARD, No. 387 Broadway. 








INTew and Wonderful! 


$10 SEWING MACHINE $10 
PATENTED 1866. 

It is the largest, best, and strongest cheap Machine 
sold. It makes a eeam which will not rip THOUGH 
EVERY THIBD STITCH BE CUT. No family should be with- 
outone. The only $10 Sewing Machine .old that will 
sew heavy beaver cloth. Sent free by express on receipt 
of price, $10, packed in a wooden box, with one spool 
machine silk, one silver hemmer, one screw-driver, and 
uge. Agents wanted everywhere. EM- 

G MACHINE CO., 920 Broadway, N. Y. 


one brass 
PRESS 8 
° 


Lamonte’s Corrolia will foree Whiskers on the smooth- 
est face. Price, by mail, 10 cents. Address REEVES 
& CO., 78 Nassau street, N. Y. t) 


EBIPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 
PARIS, 1867. 
WHEELER : & WILSON, 


625 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
AWARDED, 








OVER EICHTY-TWO COMPETITORS 


THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

,_ &A GOLD MEDAX, 
FOR THE PERFECTION OF 
Sewing-Machines & Button-Hole Machines 
The only GOLD MEDAL for this branch of 


manufac 
See official list of awards and _ of Medal, at 
tfo Wheeler & W: 





ZALDENBERG & SON 
Received the only Prize for America 


at the Paris for their 
MEERSCHAU PIPES, AMBER 
Mouth Pieces, &c., which we cut to 
order, repair, boil, &c. 
om stamped, Warranted Genuine, and to 
for Circulars, 6 John im sizeet, Ca Ist floor, and 
23 Wall street, below the Treasury, N 


BARTLETT'S 








REVERSIBLE 


Sewinc Macuines. 





AooGe Gunanast. RELIABLE MACHINES, Address, 
Circular with stamp, the General Depot, 
WAY, New York Oity. pr 
our Machines, 
free of charge. ° 





was ee to $200 per month, 

male and female, to introduce 
Geonhons the United States, the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA.- 
CHINE. This machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five 
years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
than ours. It makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
pulled apart without tearing it. We pay agents from 
$75 to $200 per month and expenses or a commission 
from which twice that amount can be made. Address, 








SECOMB & OO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
oe obo net be imposed upes other 
es palming off worthless eatenen ene uber 
bP oe Ryde Guana tae euler taeaine 
“es cheap machine manufactured, 
lo 











Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACHINES 


Were awarded the highest Prize, to wit, 
THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


The best Family Sewing Machine in the world. Send 
for an Illustrated Circular. 
622-340 


505 Broadway, New York. 
MYRON J. CLARKE, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
AND DEALER IN 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 


No. 310 Lackawanna Avenue, Scranton, Pa, 
624-50 











A. SAFHSB, 
CERTAIN, 


NEURALGIA, 


AFD ALL 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 
Sent by mail on receipt of Oefee s and postage. One package, 


1.00, Siocaies x do., $5.00, postage 7 cts. twelve 
postas 48 cts. Sold by diane 7 


00,, 120 Tremont 8t., Sie, 





610-610 


The Ztna Sewing Machine 


pomsennee nes superior advantages over all other Machines. 
tis reliable in ~ <= and not likely to get out 
oforder. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the grea facility and in less time than 
any other ae — the —_ it performs is un- 
surpassed any other process in 
PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
tfo Warerooms, 194 Grand Street, N. ¥ 

















PRINCE & COS. 


| AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. | 


| 





| Fort thousand arenowinuse 


IBUFFALO.N.Y. CHIGAGO. ILL. 


tfo 


” {8 BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


M 500 Timms, mailed to any address for 60 cts. 
Tunes of diferent ya tor $1, Address 
BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


The P (watch charm) 
Calendar—size of a two cent piece— 
meeded by everybody everywhere. 
Price, by mail—electro-plate plain, 
with enameled 
and letterse—50 ots.; ld, 
itto, plain and with Masonic, 

ce and Odd Fellows’ Emblems, 
1.50. Address 
E. MADEN, 
No. 161 Broadway, Room No. 3, N. Y. 













P. O. Box, 5,578. 
Active Agents wanted everywhere. 





THE GREAT SENSATION ROMANCE, 


The Red Doctor. 


PUBLISHED IN 


Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 
THE WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 
RECEIVED THE 
EIGHEST MEDALI 
AWARDED TO 
Sewing Machines, 
oO 613 Broadway; N. YY. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE 
DAVIS, COLLAMORE & CO., 


479 BROADWAY, near Broome street, now offer a com~ 
plete etock of 
ROGERS, SMITH & CO.’ 
SILVER-PLATED GOODS, of fine quality and beautiful 
624-50 styl es. 





All Wanting Farms. ‘a 


Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Best of grain and grass 
land. Also improved Farms. Hundreds are. settling. 
Information sent free. Address C, K. LANDIS, Pro- 
prietor, Vineand, N. J. 618-300 


a 


Try sample. 200 by mail, 50 cts, 














569 Broadwa_, N. Y. 
°o 





WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Musical Boxes, playing from one 
to seventy-two different tunes, and 
costing from $5 to $2,500. The most 
complete stock ever offered tor sale 
in New York. Fine ornaments for 
the parlor, and pleasant com- 
panions for the invalid. M. J. PAIL- 

LARD & CO., Importers, 21 Maiden 
Lane (up-staire) N. Y. Musical Boxes Repaired. 621-400 





AGENTS WANTED. 


$10 to $20 a day, to introduce our new patent STAR 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. Price $20, It uses 
two threads, and makes the genuine Lock Stitcn. All 
other low-priced machines mske the CHarn Strror, 
Exclusive territory given. Send for circulars. W. G. 
WILSON & CO., Manufacturers, Cleveland, Ohio, 
623-350 





. OLD EYES MADE 
wii NEW easily and with- 
y é out Coctor or medi- 


cines. Sent post-paid 
) Away with SPECTACLES. 





















on receipt of 10 cents, 

DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
u) 110 Lexington Avenue, 
4 cor. East 28th st., N. Y. 


COMITORT AND 
CURE FOR THE 
RUPTURED. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt 
of 10 cents. Address 


DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
Author of Medical Com- 
mon Sense, &c., No 
110 Lexington Avenue’ 
cor. East 28th st., N. Y’ 


BURRINCTON’S 


BOUQUET of PARADISE 


This elegant handkerchief —. distilled from 
rare and choice flowers, is of surpass: my foe cre the 
odor delicate and Jasting. Itis put a up in richly-labeled 
bottles and boxes, and is also the cheapest as well as 
the best article of the kindin use. Price 7icents, Ask 
your Druggist for it, and take no other. For sale by 
the Proprietor, H. H. BURRINGTON, Providence, R. I. 
_ for sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 





UNCOMFORTABLE 
TRUSSES. 








9, HULL'S gop, 
, 


3 New York. 


BAY RUM SOAP 


Over 100 Styles Toilet Soaps, 
MONE BETTER IMPORTED, 











612-240 





FRANK LESLIE’S 
Illustrated Almanacs, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE ONLY WORKS OF THE KIND PUBLISHED IN 
AMERICA. 


Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 


Containing Over Fifty Dlustrations, 


With a Superb Colored Chromo-Lithograph and Four 
Beautifully-Tinted Page Engravings. This contains 
Sixty-four Pages of useful and entertaining reading 
matter for town and country. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


ALSO 
Frank Leslie’s 


Lady’s Illustrated Almanac, 


Containing Over Sixty Illustrations, 
With an Elegant Colored Chromo-Lithograph and Four 
Beautiful Page Engravings, printed on tinted paper 
This work contains Sixty-four Pages of reading matter 
expressly adapted to Ladies, with directions for the 
boudoir, nursery, parlor and kitchen. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


ALSO 
Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac. 
With Seventy Illustrations. 
Full of Comicalities and Astronomical Intelligence 





Thirty-Two Pages. Only 15 Cents. 
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ee ee Congress in the year 1866, by Fraxx Leste, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 28, 1867. [Prick 10 Oxwrs 
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RUINS OF THE SAW-MILL, 258 wast 28TH STRENT, N. Y., IMMEDIATELY APTER THF EXPico KS 
ON MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 9TH—SEARCHING FOR TBE DEAD. 


QS Ye 


THE LODGEMENT OF THE BOILER JN THE REAR PORTION OF MR. HOUSMAN’S RESIDENCE, 308 
west 28TH STREET, N. Y. 
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MR HOUSMAN’S CHILDREN AND SERVANT IN THE RUINS OF THE HOUSE, JUS WHET = 
SiukET, CRUSHED BX THE FALLING BOILER. 





